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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“The Language of Gloves,” a Letter signed ‘‘ Indoctus,”’ “On Advertising,”’ 
&c., lie at the Office for their respective authors. 

We thank our Bedford Friend for her promptitude, and shall be happy to 
receive from her an occasional article on the subject congenial to her own 
taste. 

We are much gratified at the very flattering terms in which the last two 
numbers of the Magazine have been spoken of by the public press. We trust 
that under the management it will progressively grow in general esteem. As 


our next number will commence a new volume, we shall there add several new 
features to the work, which, we doubt not, will add to its attractions. 
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THE LORDS AND THE COMMONS. 


Our worst fears are more than realized. The predictions to which 
we gave expression last month are already fulfilled. The two Houses 
of Parliament are at this moment in collision. What the issue will be 
is a point on which we are unwilling to express an opinion. All we 
shall say is that we devoutly hope our gloomy expectations may be 
proved, by the event, to be groundless. 

The Municipal Corporation Bill for Ireland has met with that 
fate in the House of Lords, which we so confidently anticipated. 
It has been mangled and mutilated to an extent which renders it im- 
possible for its authors to recognize in it a single feature it possessed 
when it came from their hands. It is, indeed, no longer the same 
measure; every quality it possessed when sent to the Upper House 
which recommended it to the people has been taken from it by the 
hereditary legislators, and new features—features from which the 
country turns away with dissatisfaction and abhorrence—have been 
imparted to it by the Lyndhurst party. 

It is in this condition it is returned to the Commons. In that 
House it remains until after the holidays, which will be over by the 
time this article meets the public eye, when the “‘ Amendments” of 
the Upper House, as by a glaring perversion of language they are 
called, will be submitted to the people’s representatives. 

The doom of the Bill, as amended, is, as already intimated, inevi- 
tably sealed. Out it goes, without even the ceremony of a polite 
ejection. It will be treated as an intruder; it will at once, if we may 
use the expression, be ordered about its business. 

Aye, but what then? What will accompany the mangled handi- 
work of the Lords, when the Commons indignantly spurn it from their 
presence? The opinion of their conduct to which expression is 
sure to be then given, both within and without the walls of St. 
Stephens, will be such as must not only be unpalatable to the here- 
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ditary legislators themselves, but must be the source of deep regret to 
the mind of every one who really loves the constitution of his country. 

We are among the number. Sincerely as we have at all times been 
attached to liberal principles, and strenuously as we have on all occa- 
sions exerted ourselves to promote their extension, we do unfeignedly 
and most deeply deplore the position in which the Peers have placed 
themselves in relation to the Commons and the country. We recollect 
—and who does not who knows any thing of the history of England? 
—we recollect the many important services which they have on various 
occasions of imminent peril to the best institutions of the country 
rendered to the nation. We have a grateful sense of the innumerable 
instances in which they have put an effectual check on the rash and 
dangerous legislation of the Lower House, and how, in other cases, 
they have greatly improved measures, substantially good, which have 
been sent up to them in a crude and imperfect state. We recollect all 
this, and sincerely regret to find they have, in the face of the most 
ample warning, committed so grievous an error on the present 
occasion. 

We wish it may not be a fatal error. We have our fears that the 
nation are not at this moment in a disposition to tolerate any further 
experiments on their powers of patient endurance. People now begin 
to ask themselves—-Of what use is it that we, in many cases at great 
personal and pecuniary sacrifice, return to the Commons’ House of 
Parliament men who will faithfully reflect our opinions—represent our 
wishes—and strenuously advocate our interests,—if all the measures 
passed by those representatives, which we considered most essential to 
the ends of good and cheap government, are to be defeated by an here- 
ditary and irresponsible body of legislators, in another place? 

Such, we say, is the question which the people of this country now 
ask themselves, and ask their neighbours from one extremity of the land 
to the other. It is a momentous one, beyond all question, for the Peers. 
The marvel is, by what process of thought that gross infatuation 
could have been induced in their minds, which prevented their per- 
ceiving beforehand that such a question on the part of the people 
would be the inevitable consequence of the reckless course of conduct 
which, in this case, they have pursued. 

The grand source, we believe, of the imprudent line of policy which 
the Lords have, in this instance, adopted, will be found to be in the 
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past forbearance of the nation. The Peers have done many unpopular 
things of late years. They have rejected many measures which the 
people were most anxious should become the law of the land. And, 
because the latter have passively submitted to these disappointments, 
the Peers have leaped to the conclusion that the extinction of the 
measure of Irish Municipal Reform would also be suffered to pass over 
without any more serious consequences than perhaps a few expres- 
sions of regret, mingled, it might be, with a certain quantity of abuse 
of their Lordships’ House. 

This is, assuredly, a most unphilosophical course of argument. It 
is at utter variance with all the lessons of experience. How a body of 
men, whom we must assume to be at least conversant with the history 
of their country, could ever have come to such a conclusion does, 
indeed, fill us with immeasurable surprise. The page of history, 
whether of our own country or of any other country in the world, is 
crowded with instances of kings and statesmen—aye, and of tyrants 
of every grade—becoming the victims of such an erroneous course of 
reasoning. They have all been emboldened to take another oppressive 
step because of the impunity with which they had had recourse to pre- 
vious measures of oppression, until the forbearance of the oppressed 
was exhausted, and the oppressor became the victim. 

Fain would we still cling to the hope, that this last error of the 
Peers—fearful as its magnitude undoubtedly is—may not prove fatal. 
Earnestly (though, as the event has proved, in vain) did we in our last 
two Numbers admonish them of the perilous course they were pur- 
suing. We would now address our entreating voice to the people, and 
beseech them yet to save the Lords, though they appear as if bent on 
their own destruction. Mr. O‘Connell brings forward his motion for a 
Reform in the House of Lords on the 21st of the present month, when 
he proposes, among other things, to substitute the elective for the here- 
ditary principle. We do not regret that the question of a radical 
change in the constitution of the Upper House is thus to be movted in 
the Commons, because it will afford an opportunity of reading a few 
more lessons to their Lordships respecting the infatuated course which 
they have of late adopted; but we hope it will not be carried. We 
trust it will be lost, in order that one trial more may be given them 
But we do hope the House of Commons will distinctly and in the most 
energetic terms, intimate to the Peers that that will be the last trial, and 
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that if they do not profit by the means now afforded them of re-instating 
themselves in the good opinions of their countrymen, the blame will 
attach to themselves, and that they must abide the consequences. 

Poor as is our opinion of the wisdom of the Upper House, we are not 
without hope that such another instance of forbearance on the part of 
the people, would not be lost upon them. It is to be recollected that 
this last trial would be given them under very altered circumstances. 
Formerly the intimations and warnings of the extinction of their order, 
as the consequence of rejecting popular measures, were given by indi- 
viduals or by the liberal press only ; coming from the other branch of 
the legislature, it would of necessity possess greater weight. They 
could not then fail to see that the time had come when further out- 
rages on public opinion, and the denial of the people’s rights, are not 
to be tolerated. Deaf as their Lordships usually are to the voice of 
warning, this would be speaking to their ears in tones of thunder. 
And they would not only hear it, but would understand and obey. 
They would not, fool-hardy as they are, risk another experiment on 
national endurance ; next year they would pass the Bill which a few 
weeks since they annihilated. 

We have already stated some of the grounds on which we deprecate 
the extinction of the Lords. If we do so partly on their own account, 
it is chiefly on account of the nation. It were useless to conceal from 
ourselves that a change in the constitution of the country of such mag- 
nitude as this could not be brought about without a violent social 
revulsion. There could not be the shadow of a doubt as to the issue 
of the struggle: the triumph of the people over the Lords would, 
beyond all controversy, be complete and lasting ; but the conflict would 
be more severe, and the consequences more disastrous, than most per- 
sons seem to apprehend. We must not shut our eyes to the fact— 
that, indeed, would be to commit a species of folly similar to that 
with which we charge the hereditary legislators—we must not shut 
our eyes to the fact, that the personal friends of the Peers are numerous 
and influential. And when to these are to be added that very large 
and powerful class of persons who occupy an intermediate station 
between the Ultra Tories and the extreme Liberal party—and these 
would unite as one man in upholding the Upper House as at present 
constituted—it will be found that the amount of resistance to be 
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the House of Peers could be annihilated, would be much greater than 
is usually supposed. The consequences of so severe and protracted a 
struggle would necessarily be of a frightful nature. 

These are the considerations which chiefly weigh with us in our 
deprecation of an actual collision between the Houses of Parliament, 
and which lead us to intercede for one opportunity more of saving itself 
being afforded to the Upper House. But if the Peers— still perversely 
obstinate in refusing equal rights and equal laws to Ireland, or in acting 
in defiance of the wishes of the people of England—should fail to profit 
by the forbearance extended to them, then, we say, the fault will be 
their own, and they must next year abide the consequences. 


HINTS ON RAILROAD SCHEMES. 


No person can fail to observe the great excitement that prevails 
in the country on the subject of railroads. The rapid succession with 
which these great and expensive undertakings have been brought for- 
ward is certainly unparalleled in the history of civil engineering ; and 
the eagerness displayed by capitalists in supporting them, with a view 
of course to ultimate gain of no inconsiderable amount, can only be 
equalled by that of the South Sea bubble, and the Joint Stock Com- 
pany excitement of 1824-5. It is not our intention in the following 
observations, which are submitted for the serious consideration of our 
readers, to work on their passions, to foster the hopes ofthe more 
sanguine by depicting in bright colours the social and political ad- 
vantages resulting from such schemes, or to strengthen the fears of 
the alarmists by dwelling exclusively on the darker side of the pic- 
ture, and stating their probable results in national ruin and bank- 
ruptcy. It is our wish rather to confine ourselves to a few practical 
observations on the subject, that may enable our readers to form an 
opinion on the relative merits of different railways, and to conclude 
with a few general remarks on the present inconveniences and ulti- 
mate benefits derivable from the establishment of a general railway 
communication throughout England. 

It is almost needless to state that railways are no new speculation, 
no new invention of engineering skill; for in the coal and mining 
districts iron railways have been in use for nearly forty years. 
Not to the roads then, but to the carriages adopted for the convey- 
ance of goods and to the propelling power now in use on the roads, 
must the reputation of novelty be confined. But at the same time 
the application of steam has given to the railways an entirely new 
character, and raised them to an importance that they could not as- 
sume before. The first attempt at the application of high-pressure 
steam power to railway conveyance was made by Messrs. T revithick 
and Vivian, so early as 1804, on the Merthyr railroad, in South 
Wales, and with a success that at the time was considered quite tri- 
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umphant. The rapidity of communication, however, that has been 
attained already on the Liverpool and Manchester railroad has thrown 
all the earlier achievements of engineering into the shade ; and there 
is every reason to believe, owing to the improvements that are so ra- 
pidly being made in the construction of high-pressure engines, that a 
speed will eventually be attained much greater than we have any no- 
tion of at present,—much greater, perhaps, than can be realized with 
a prudential consideration of safety. Dr. Lardner seems to enter- 
tain little doubt that in a very few years the mail will be conveyed 
from London to Liverpool (more than 200 miles) in three hours— 
that is, at a rate of about sixty-seven miles an hour. He himself on 
the Liverpool and Manchester railroad, with an engine and carriage 
attached containing thirty-six persons, obtained a velocity of forty- 
eight milesan hour. It is to railroads then, especially in connection 
with locomotive engines, that we are to direct the reader’s attention; 
and it will be convenient to class our remarks under two heads :— 
first, on the expenses of construction; secondly, the cost of transport. 

To understand the necessary expense of constructing a railroad, it 
will be requisite to attend to many circumstances, the most important 
of which are undoubtedly the surface of the country to be traversed 
and the nature and hardness of the strata to be cut through in making 
the tunnels and excavations necessary in order to attain a nearly 
level rail surface. It will, on this account, therefore, be very desir- 
able for those who are called on to weigh the merits of different 
lines of railroad to pay some attention to the physical geography of 
the country; to enquire into the average height of the elevated 
grounds and the extent of the river-valleys, with a view of finding out 
the natural facilities afforded by the depressions of the latter and the 
obstacles opposed by the former to the attainment of an undeviatingly 
smooth plane. To a competent knowledge of physical geography 
it would be found useful to add a general acquaintance with the geo- 
logy of England; and an examination of the artificial lines and levels 
of different canals crossing the hilly tracts, together with some no- 
tion of the expense incurred by their construction, would materially 
assist in forming a judicious opinion respecting the cost of railroad 
construction. 

This will be easily understood by the following illustration. In 
taking the line of railroad that is proposed to connect the western and 
eastern parts of northern England—Liverpool and Hull, it is easy to 
perceive, by looking at a good map, that the construction must vary 
exceedingly in its different parts, and consequently the cost of con- 
struction in the same proportion. The level portion of the Liver- 
pool and Manchester railway, and the greater part of the eastern side 
of the line down the valley of the Calder and Aire, present few diffi- 
culties that cannot be overcome by moderate expense ; whereas the 
more elevated country of Lancashire and the Blackstone edge op- 
poses inequalities of a nature difficult to surmount except at great 
expense and the source of permanent loss of labour in the transport 
of goods. The nature of the soil on this line of railroad must not be 
forgotten in the estimate. The marly soil of the Ouse and Mersey 
valleys is a far more manageable material than the solid limestone of 
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the Pennine range, that runs southward from the Roman wall to the 
Trent. The cost of canal cutting on the Leeds and Liverpool canal 
was more than quintupled between Wigan and Bingley ; and on the 
Rochdale and Huddersfield canals the cost of tunnelling and deep 
cutting through the solid rock averaged as much as ten times that of 
the same length on a tolerably level surface and through favourable 
strata. The same results may be predicted with respect to the dee 
cuttings and tunnels on the Leeds and Manchester railroad. Tod- 
morden tunnel is seven furlongs and a half in length, having a height 
of twenty-six feet ; and we venture to say, from a knowledge of the 
expense of many different canal tunnels, that the cost of cutting this 
tunnel alone, exclusively of brickwork, will not be less than £1200 per 
fathom, making for the whole of that excavation an outlay of little less, 
if at all,thana mitxion. This estimate is not given to frighten our 
readers, or to injure the interests of the railroad company in question, 
but rather to furnish an illustration of one out of the many elements that 
enter into the estimated expense of a railroad. Another matter of con- 
sideration is the nature of the strata with reference to their firmness 
and solidity, a quality indispensable for the bedding of a railroad, and 
which must be obtained by artificial means wherever the natural soil 
is unfavourable, as, for instance at the Chat-moss, on the boggy sur- 
face of which very many thousand loads of soil were thrown, at an 
enormous expense, before a sufficiently firm bed could be found on 
which to carry over the railway. It is on this quality that it depends, 
whether in the case of cuttings and embankments brickwork or ma- 
sonry is to be employed for supporting the sides : the cost of such cut- 
tings must vary in proportion, As in case of acanal a porous and 
leaky soil may be inadvertently chosen in place of one better adapted 
for such purposes at no great distance (an instance of which occurs in 
the Thames and Severn canal), so, in forming a line of railroad, the 
engineer or surveyor may, owing to an insufficient knowledge of lo- 
cal geology, fix on a country requiring artificial improvement, where 
a tract exactly suited by nature might be found at a short distance to 
the right or left of the surveyed line. One other consideration in es- 
timating the expense of construction is whether stone adapted for 
building purposes lies in the immediate neighbourhood of the pro- 
posed road. The diminution of expense in building materials may 
often more than counterbalance physical disadvantages. 

We next proceed to notice ed particulars in the construction 
of railroads, which depend in a great measure on the management 
and skill of the engineer; and we may here observe, that it is in the 
ingenuity with which a level or nearly level surface is maintained at 
the least possible sacrifice of labour that the talent of the engineer 
chiefly consists. A knowledge of the degree of slope in the differ- 
ent parts of a railroad is of the highest importance ; as without this 
it would be impossible to estimate either the original outlay or the 
permanent cost of transport. It may, besides, be worth while to make 
a sacrifice in the first outlay to attain an economy in the transport: 
and this must be well considered, for a want of due attention to 
it may irreparably injure the permanent interests of the railroad 
speculators. We think it indeed desirable that the shareholders 
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should not content themselves with the biassed opinions of their own 
engineers, but look further for the impartial judgment of scientific 
umpires. The talents of such men as Lardner, Babbage, Sheep- 
shanks, and others might, with great advantage, both to engineers 
and capitalists, be invited to pass judgment on the merits of different 
proposed lines; and certainly with a fair view of them as national 
undertakings, none should be allowed to run except by the shortest 
and most convenient lines, irrespectively of the petty local interests 
that too often, according to the present arrangement of parliamentary 
committees, successfully oppose a line or portion of a line admirably 
and with consummate skill adapted for railroad communication. The 
proceedings before Parliament on the Brighton lines of railroad, in 
particular, show very strongly the necessity of altering the system of 
committee enquiries, 

As the consideration of the slopes or gradients on a railroad es- 
sentially and mainly affects the cost of transport, we shall consider 
it under that head, which we before said was the second element in 
the gross expense. 

Ifthe mere question of transport, without reference to velocity, 
were at issue, a railroad would have no advantages over a canal. 
It is the speed of transport which gives the former a superiority, and 
which calls on the talents of the engineer to devise means for its at- 
tainment, both by equalizing the road and providing, engines and 
carriages of the greatest power and least resistance. _On the Liver- 
pool and Manchester road an engine and train (gross average weight 
about 100 tons) runs on a level at a rate of about twenty miles an 
hour ; and we entertain little doubt that on a longer line of road a 
greater speed might be obtained without a diminution of weight in 
the train. Any variation from this level produces an increase or di- 
minution of speed, varying in a constant ratio to the slope; but the 
gradients must be less than one in 300, unless the mechanical power 
and expense be increased and the weight ‘of the train diminished. 
The greater is the angle of inclination the more disadvantageously 
will the labour be expended, as the following table will show :— 














‘ power to weigh | ,; ,.. | Of train and engine, 
| Slope. down (8 tons) can draw (Goods & passengers, ) 

. without slipping. | P gers, 
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M'‘Neill’s translation of M. Navier on the Mode of comparing Lines of Railway. 


It appears therefore from this table (on which considerable de- 


pendence may be placed, both owing to the character of its author 


as a government engineer of the highest reputation in France and 
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to the general confirmation which our natine engineers give it by the 
published results of their own enquiries), that a railroad cannot be 
advantageously constructed, that is, without great sacrifice of power, 
with gradients more than about two feet (Dr. Lardner says, seventeen) 
in a mile, and that when the slope attains the degree of one in fifty feet 
the roadis then traversed at such disadvantage as to render it impos- 
sible to make it a line of transport for heavy goods without additional 
locomotive and stationary engines. The greatest possible number 
of passengers (giving the low average of eleven stone to a passenger) 
to be transported on a slope of one to fifty would be fifty-three, and 
for all practical purposes we may state forty as the average number 
that such a slope would allow. The calculations are made with re- 
ference to the best engines now at work on the Liverpool and Man- 
chester railroad. 

Slopes, when necessary, if more than twenty feet in a mile, should 
be short; for they must be passed either by dividing the train or by 
assistant locomotives. From these facts it seems probable that rail- 
ways cannot be led over highlands that rise considerably and sud- 
denly above the levels on either side. In explanation of this we again 
cite the section which is before us of the Leeds and Manchester rail- 
road. It there appears that it commences at anelevation of 163 ft. 7 in. 
above the sea (measured at the Old Dock, Liverpool) ; it rises in ten 
miles 3064 feet, 7. e. rather more than thirty feet per mile, and on 
the eastern side, in the three miles nearest to the summit-level at 
Todmorden tunnel, the rise is rather more than thirty-six feet per 
mile. Hence the sacrifice of mechanical power on both inclines 
must be very great, perhaps not too great to be justified by the 
necessarily extensive communication between Leeds, the great 
woollen, and Manchester, the great cotton staple of England, and 
by the increased intercourse that may be expected between the ports 
of Liverpool and Hull, which are the termini between the proposed 
line ;—but we know other railroads, on which slopes scarcely less 
disadvantageous are to be found in countries, where no such extraor- 
dinary commercial advantages exist ; and we feel it to be our duty to 
warn our readers against risking capital in undertakings, which, on 
the calculation of scientific men, cannot justify the expectation of 
even moderate returns. 

We next consider the curves on railroads; and with respect to 
them we may first observe generally, that they must be large in pro- 
portion to the velocity with which carriages run on them. Curves are 
at all times inconvenient to a certain degree, because the object in 
a railroad is to make the distance as short as possible between the 
termini; but they are occasionally necessary to avoid the sudden 
elevations of the surface, and if properly managed they may be often 
contrived so as to counterbalance the inconvenience of lengthening 
the distance. The least admissible radius for a curve is a mile (and, 
if we admit this, the curve near Weedon barracks, in the Birming- 
ham and London Railway, is somewhat too confined), and where 
there is an increased velocity in transport it must be considerably 
greater, if the safety of passengers to be transported along the line 
is to be properly considered. ‘To this point, then, as well as others 
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we beg the attention of our readers, to whom, as to merely generally 
informed persons, we address these observations. 

On the subject of tunnels, forming the last division of our general 
remarks, we think that the inconveniences of such excavations are 
not considered as they ought to be. ‘The writer of the present article 
knows something of the unpleasantness felt in passing canal-tunnels 
in the manufacturing districts ; and his own experience, besides being 
confirmed by the opinions of practical men, is warranted, as it were, 
by the nice experiments made by Dr. Lardner. On these grounds, 
we cannot honestly withhold the expression of our conviction, that 
long tunnels on railroads are quite incompatible with the conveyance 
of passengers on a large scale. 

On the Leeds and Manchester railroad, for instance, little opposi- 
tion should be offered to such a project, where goods, so far as we are 
able to judge, will form the chief subject of transport; but with re- 
spect to the Birmingham railway, which, from its central situation, 
seems to be the grand trunk for all railways connecting the metro- 
polis with the northern manufacturing districts, we cannot but lament 
that a tunnel of such length should have been projected, where we 
are certain that all the extra expenses of deep-cutting would in a 
short time be more than counterbalanced by the increased demand 
of passengers. The tunnel to which reference is now made crosses 
the lower oolite and lias ridge, and measures, on the section from 
which these calculations are made, one mile and three furlongs. The 
chief inconveniences of tunnels arise from two causes: from the ge- 
neration of noxious air from the walls surrounding the tunnel, and 
the absence of a free access for the oxygen ; secondly, from the con- 
sumption of the oxygen within the tunnel necessary for combustion in 
the engine-furnaces. As additional drawbacks, that must always 
have a practical influence, we mention the transition from light to 
darkness, and the sensation of cold and dampness, that must be expe- 
rienced by every one passing at the most rapid rate through a tunnel 
of more than a mile in length, and proportionably more as ventilating 
shafts are neglected. These should be placed at distances not more 
than a hundred and fifty yards apart. Even under the most favour- 
able circumstances that can attend a long tunnel, the rarefaction of 
air produced oy the heat, and the foul air from the engine, will, 
under any tunnel, however spacious, cause an unpleasant sensation to 
the passengers ; and, when trains are passing through, little or no 
benefit will be felt from shaft ventilation ; so that under all circum- 
stances much attention should be paid to make tunnels on great and 
population-transporting railroads as few and as short as possible. 

We have thus, as succinctly as we could, laid down those princi- 
ples that we think most worthy of attention; and if we shall have 
succeeded in thoroughly convincing a single person who has ad- 
vanced, or is about to advance, his capital in support of these under- 
takings, we shall not have written in vain. We have not written 
under a feeling of alarm, or with a view of alarming others ; for we 
have no fears as to the advantages, great, glorious, and far beyond 
what can be calculated by our short-sighted arithmetic, that shall re- 
sult from the establishment of a rapid communication (or whatis in 
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effect a shortening of the distance) between the metropolis and the 
great manufacturing and commercial towns; nor do we overlook the 
advantages which the agricultural interest on the great lines of rail- 
road may derive from them: but, with the degree of knowledge that 
mature enquiry has given us, we should feel unwilling to encourage 
lines of railroad either in counties where great natural obstacles were 
presented, or where a new demand for carriage is to be created,— 
circumstances which, so far as we are able to judge, make railroad 
speculations a mere gambling concern. 

In the above remarks we have not once alluded to the trickery so 
notorious in the money-market respecting railroad shares. It is not 
for persons professionally connected with the stock-market that we 
write ; but, while we earnestly exhort the really;monied men of the 
country against the profuse and useless expenditure of capital, we at 
the same time recommend caution to all whocare even for the turn 
of the market. As soon as the chief railroad bills get the royal assent 
(of which under the present constitution of railroad committees there 
seems little doubt), the price of shares will come down from the arti- 
ficial level to which interested speculators have raised them, and the 
public will then perhaps have the means of seeing the real merits of 
the railways now before Parliament. We await the result with 
patience. 

We beg leave to embody the substance of our information in the 
shape of a few short maxims, which will, we think, be found useful to 
those who wish to exercise discretion in the choice of their railroad 
investments. * 

1. There must be a certain and large amount of transport already 
existing on a road, both of goods and passengers. The amount of ton- 
nage by waggon and canal conveyance must be well ascertained. 
The previous existence of a good canal on a line of road diminishes 
the chance of transporting eeey goods by railways. Passengers 
chiefly, and light or perishable commodities only secondarily, are 
their dependence for support; and they cannot reasonably hope for 
more than double the number of passengers already travelling the 
road. No expectation of creating a demand for extensive carriage 
can justify the risk of forming a railway along a line of unfrequented 
country. 

2. The ground must have been carefully and specially surveyed 
before the best track can be fixed on. Good surveys at the outset 
save much subsequent expense. The points to be attained in fixing 
the line are skortness of distance, the greatest possible equality of sur- 
face, and firmness of soil. 

3. The expense of construction may be greatly diminished if 
limestone or other building materials are in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the line. This should be well ascertained. 

4. When the line has been fixed and the plans and sections com- 
pleted, those desiring shares may form some guess respecting the 


* This summary will be found to contain nearly the same directions as Dr. Lardner’s 
excellent Plain Rules for Railroad Speculators, in the 5th edition of the ‘ Steam En- 


gine.” The confirmation of one’s own conclusions by so great an authority is highly 
gratifying. 
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amount of labour for embankments and deep-cuttings, which form a 
grand item in the first outlay. 

5. The labour of cutting may be increased by two opposite condi- 
tions of soil—extreme hardness, as in the case of crossing a stone 
country, or extreme looseness and want of adhesive quality. Either 
condition has been found to double and triple the expense of the na- 
vigator’s work. 

6. Particular attention should be directed to the situation of the rail- 
line in relation to the base line on the section. All the previous work 
may have been satisfactorily completed, and inattention to this may 


saddle the shareholders with permanent loss. 
7. An unusual expense in construction may often be economical 


when it is intended to diminish the permanent cost of transport. This 
can only be ascertained by a careful examination of the slopes and 
of the cost of engine working. 

8. A railroad, to be worked to the greatest possible advantage, 
should be level,—every departure from a perfect level diminishes 
speed or increases labour and wear and tear of engine. 

«9. A slope of one in three hundred feet may be safely taken as 
the maximum to be allowed, except under particular circumstances, 


where great additional expense is to be risked by the employment of 


assistant locomotive and stationary engines. 

10. Steep slopes are sometimes absolutely necessary, but they must 
be short. The necessity of an assistant locomotive doubles the cost 
of transport over every mile of such ground. 

11. Slopes of more than one in a hundred feet are inadmissible 
on great railways, owing to the waste of power occasioned by the in- 
creased resistance. 

12, The plans must be examined with the view of ascertaining the 
number and degree of curves on the line. These curves may, if not 
carefully managed, be attended with danger, where rapid locomo- 
tives are employed. The danger of the trains slipping off the rails 
in traversing a curve is increased in proportion to the speed. Hence 
they should be placed on ground nearly level, and be as large as 
possible. The radius of such a curve should not, according to Dr. 
Lardner, be less than a mile. 

13. Tunnels of half a mile and Jess are not objectionable ; but, on a 
line of road frequented by passengers, tunnels of a mile or more 
should, if possible, be avoided; if not, they should be very spacious 
and be well ventilated by shafts. As the unpleasant odour and other 
inconveniences felt in passing tunnels are much increased by the in- 
crease of power in the engine necessary for surmounting slopes, it is 
desirable that they should be situated on levels. 

14. The expectation of yearly returns beyond eight per cent. on 
capital advanced is not, we think, justified by any favourable circum- 
stances, either of construction or of transport demand, even consider- 
ing the diminished proportional cost of transport on long lines. The 
cost of the construction and maintenance of the locomotives, and the 
wear and tear of the rails, are causes of permanent expense, which 
increase in a constant ratio with the tonnage and length of road; 
and these points have not hitherto been sufficiently estimated. The 
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annual cost of a single engine, kept at constant work, is not lesss than 
£1500; and, on a frequented road, the rails will probably require 
renewing every six or seven years. To meet all contingent expenses 
of this nature a reserved fund must be maintained. 

In the above cautionary statements, we have taken some pains to 
obtain accuracy, and we think that they may be safely adopted as a 
general guide. Some knowledge of the elements entering into rail- 
road estimates, by an unprejudiced writer, is very necessary at a 
time when adventurous engineers and infriqguants in the money mar- 
ket are unhesitatingly putting forth statements that cannot be real- 
ized, and on these statements grounding claims to the support of ca- 
pitalists for schemes that can only end in waste of labour, and the 
ruin of the shareholders. ‘ Wood on Railroads,” M‘Neill’s transla- 
tion of M. Navier’s excellent pamphlet on the Method of estimating 
lines of Railroad, and the chapters on Locomotives in Dr. Lardner’s 
‘Steam Engine,” may be consulted with great advantage by all per- 
sons desiring snbstantial knowledge on this important subject. 

We mean to conclude the present article with a description of the 
London and Birmingham railway, which, as furnishing a central line 
of communication not only between London and Birmingham, but 
with all the important manufacturing towns of Lancashire, West- 
Yorkshire, Derby, and Staffordshire, we consider asthe great artery, 
—the railroad aorta, if the term is allowable, of our population-cir- 
culating system: and with respect to it, as wellas te three or 
four others, we doubt not that the most successful results may be 
expected. 

The length of the London and Birmingham railway (of which we 
offer to our readers a reduced and modified lithographed section) is 
rather more than 111 miles.* Commencing ata height of about nine 
feet above the level of the Regent’s canal (108 ft. 9 in.), it first 

asses the tunnel of Primrose Hill (five furlongs), and crossing the 
Sveest River at an elevation of 874 feet, it passes on to the Colne, 
at Watford, rising in the first sixteen miles only 120 feet., @. e. eight 
feet per mile. About two miles beyond Watford (189 feet) the plastic 
clay stratum is tunnelled for about a mile in length; and from thence 
by Berkhampstead to the summit of the chalk-ridge to a point nearly 
half-way between Tring and Albury there is a rise of about 10} feet 
per mile. After crossing the chalk hills, the railroad enters the up- 
per part of the vale of Aylesbury, and near Leighton Buzzard enters 
the Ouse drainage, crossing the upper part of the Ouse west of 
Buckingham, on a viaduct about fifty feet above the river, whose level 
at that point is 214 feet above the sea. From Stony Stratford to 
Blisworth (the situation of the great tunnel of the Grand Junction 
Canal) there is a rise of twelve feet per mile. The elevation of the 
oolite ridge near Kilsby, where the railroad is tunnelled through for 
one mile and three furlongs, 123 feet below the hill top, is 5164 feet 
above the sea; and this is the summit level of the railroad. Crick 
tunnel on the Grand Union Canal, within two miles of the summit, 
is 424} feet high; and Braunston tunnel, which forms part of the 
uniting line of canal between the Grand Junction and Oxford canals, 











* This section may be had of the Publishers, price 6d. 
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is 3703 feet high. From these facts it would appear that in this 
neighbourhood there is a clump or part of a ridge of high land, which 
must be crossed with the least sacrifice of mechanical power; and, all 
things duly considered, we are of opinion that the line adopted by 
Mr. Stephenson is as good as any that could have been selected for 
the purpose. The descent from the summit level leads into the 
Avon valley, which is crossed about eleven miles north-north-east of 
Warwick, the Avon, where the road crosses it, being 240 feet high. 
The watershed that divides the Avon valley from that of the Trent 
drainage is 432 feet above the sea level. In descending into this 
drainage, with a slope of nearly eleven feet per mile, the road crosses 
successively the Blyth (297 feet), the Cole (332 feet), and the Rea, 
the last of which is in the immediate neighbourhood of Birmingham, 
where the railroad ends in the Nova Scotia Gardens, at an elevation 
of 365 feet above the sea level. 

From the elements that we have thus briefly laid before our readers, 
it will be evident that the Birmingham railroad has been constructed 
with due reference to economy, both in construction and transport- 
cost; and we heartily wish that the same wisdom that has laid down 
this line may be applied with equal success to the formation of other 
plans, in districts where there is a fair reason for supposing that the 
demand for carriage will be more than sufficient to meet the ex- 

enses of the first outlay and permanent cost of transport. We 
aoe to resume the subject with fresh illustrations on an early oc- 
casion. Until then, and with many exhortations to caution and dis- 


cretion, we wish our readers a temporary farewell. 
Z. 


STANZAS SPENSERIAN. 


MIDNIGHT. 


I’ve seen thy car, with lightning’s swiftest wings, 
Whirl o’er the desert time hath strewed with dust 
Of monarchs, emperors, palaces of kings, 

Of giant statues, and time-mocking bust, 

Where rav’ning ruin deep its fangs had thrust ; 
When chaos frown’d, and hell itself were free, 

And the unruly stars their spheres did burst ; 
While flash on flash from minute-gun did flee, 

And youth and beauty all were entomb’d in the sea. 
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ZENOBTA. 


[The annexed scenes, from an unpublished drama, require but a few brief words of 
explanation. It will be obvious that they are not intended to be acted. There 
would, indeed, be some difficulty in making the leading Dramatis Persone converse 
on horseback. But there is high and classical authority for a scene so conducted, 
namely, in Goethe’s “ Faust,” where Mephistopheles and the hero enter the stage at 
full gallop, and converse on the fatal subject of their rapid journey and the fatal 
objects within their ken. It has, moreover, been acted in Germany. ‘There are two 
historical theories respecting the fate of Zenobia. The author has employed in his 
simple plot that which is most honourable to the heroine. Zenobia is supposed, on 
good authority, to have been a Jewess, which, as Palmyra was founded by Solomon, 
is not improbable. She also claimed to be paternally descended from Cleopatra. } 


Scene I.—Portico of the Palace at Palmyra, near the Damascus gate. Arcades 
and Colonnades of the Temple of the Sun in the distance. Sunset. 


ZENOBIA. TAMARA, her sister. 


Zenob. The cup’s last dregs are drain’d; the parting pang 
That tears the heart-strings borne. What more? Arsaces 
Comes not, oh sister, though her patron god 
Already darts his slant and farewell beam 
Through haughty Tadmor’s gorgeous colonnades. 

Tama, (listening) Hush, ’tisa step! Alas! I’m still deceived. 
Throughout this day’s long watch I’ve seem’d to hear 
The long-drawn sighs of some unearthly horn, 
As though from far, far distant depths of space, 
Dismally wailing through these gilded vaults. 
Again—a step! 

Zenob. No; ’tis a better sign— 

The joyous neigh of Phlegethon. Brave barb! 
He calls his mistress. And, oh joy! he comes— 
Arsaces comes. I hear the rustling scales 
Of his steel hawberk and the clanging sound 
Of mail-clothed heels. Hark! clattering hoofs announce 
The instant presence of our Parthian friends. 
He comes! There’s faith in man and princes yet. 
He’s true. 

Tama. They come—they’re here—and we are saved. 

Zenob. Haste! Let us join them ere the prying eyes 
Of doubtful citizens or watchful guards 
Detect our purpose or prevent our flight. [ Exeunt. 


Scene ll.—The street of Tombs and desert ,beyondthe Damascus gate at Palmyra. 
ZeNOBIA, armed, on awhile charger. On one side TAMARA, on 
the other Arsaces, the Parthian satrap, beth on horseback. Her 
women, Soryma and Tirza, with black slaves seated on the ground, 
waiting her orders. Desoces and Datis, Palmyrene officers, on 
the opposite side. Dromedaries, litters, and Parthian cavalry occa- 
sionally seen in the back-ground through scaltered palms and ruins. 


Tama. The gate is pass’d, and now our flight is free. 
Zenob. The prince! Is he at hand? 
Arsaces. He is, dear empress, 


M. M.—No. 6. 2P 
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Zenob. 
Dejoces. 


Arsaces. 


Zenob. 


Tamara. 
Zenob. 


Arsaces. 


Zenob. 


Arsaces. 
_Hope better things. 


Tama. 


Tirza. 
Solyma. 


Tama. 


Arsaces. 
Zenob. 


Dejoces. 


Tama. 


Arsaces. 


ZENOBILA. 


And ever will be so in life or death. 
May happy auguries still strew your path 
With flowers, and smiling fortune plume your helm. 
Dejoces—or I do forget. 
’Tis so ; 
The poor colleague of Egypt’s victor, Zabdas. 
Brave empress, nobly hast thou play’d thy part 
This day. By bright Apollo, how I laugh 
To think of baffled Rome. The casket hers— 
A useless bauble —the rich jewei gone. 
Yes, ’tis a tale for future years to tell 
How my imperial day-star sunk to rise, 
Filed to return, and with augmented power 
To vindicate her claim to half earth’s sway, 
Despite of Rome’s proud heart. 
Thanks for this comfort. 
Much, much I need it. 
Sister ! 
Oh, Arsaces, 
Some bitter, bitter drops will intermix 
With the pure fountain of each joy, and snakes 
Of hidden grief enwreath the verdant flowers 
That line its bank. Longinus! Oh that name 
Bites like a serpent’s tooth. The first of men, 
Him that so often by his wisdom saved me 
From Rome and from myself, I leave behind, 
Ungrateful that I am. 
Yet ’twas his will, 
His stubborn will (therefore no fault of thine), 
To stay and prove the conqueror’s mercy. 
So 
He pleaded ; but he hopes to serve my cause 
With faithful duty, strong, like love, as death. 
Mercy! What mercy? He is lost. 
Not so. 


Think not upon the lost. 
Be grateful for the saved. Look round and mark 
How many friends remain. 
And faithful too. 
Yes, royal mistress, faithful to the death— 
Faithful whate’er betide. 
Take comfort, sister. 
The children—think of them—they too are saved. 
And I henceforth am ever at thy side. 
Good prince, your love, unshaken ’midst my wreck, 
Gilds the sad twilight of this parting hour. 
And must I quit thee, oh Palmyra, thee 
Whom I have half created, whom, like him, 
The sculptor, who first formed and then adored 
The woman-statue in his mind conceived, 
I made my idol? 
What a crash was that! 
Some earthquake speaks the widow’d city’s pangs 
At this drear parting. 


’Tis the engin’ry 
Of Rome, which thunders on the northern rampart. 
What storm of iron balls the Balearic 
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Cranes and baliste pour. Nay, turn away. 
Oh, hide it from her view. 
Zenob. I will behold thee, 

Oh Tadmor, should Medusa make thy queen 
A wreck of stone like thee. Lo! where it falls 
Midst cloudy whirlwinds of unnatural night, 
The glorious pinnacle of Sol’s bright fane, 
And, oh dark augury, the sculptured arch 
Of Odenathus. See (like Phaeton’s) 
Chariot and horses fali midst streams of sparks 
Struck from the splinter’d stone, and lurid light 
Of bullets burning with their rapid flight, 
Sculptures, and battered bronze, and mouldings carved, 
And clouds of dust. The gorgeous structure sinks 
At last, and Rome sits throned upon the wreck. 

Dejoces. Away! Delay is ruin. 

Arsaces. Fly, O queen! 

Zenob. (hiding her face with her hands). 

Oh cruel fates—and must I see this sight, 
And fly, and leave it unrevenged ? 

Arsaces. Dwell not upon it, but away, dear queen ; 
Aurelian’s Arab cavalry may else 
Cut off our flight. 

Dejoces. Spur each swift courser home! 
On like the wind to Zelebi! The fords 
Of Euphrates may there be safely crossed. | Exeunt. 


Scene Ill.—The Desert, near the fords of the Euphrates at Zelebi. The 
tents and standards of Saror and the Parthians seen on the opposite banks of 
the river. Zenopia, TAMARA, Arsaces, DeJoces enter the stage on horse- 
back, and pull up in front. 


Dejoces. Bravely done! 
We’ve distanc’d them at last. The Roman blood-hounds, 
At fault, may snuff the mocking breeze in vain, 
Or fasten, madden’d, on each other’s throats. 

Arsaces. ‘‘ Spes’”’ be henceforth our war-cry. Won’s the goal, 
And we may pluck the wreath. How fares the queen? 

Zenob. Well. Yet 1 know not what presentient gloom 

Comes like a thunder-cloud o’er the bright ray 
Of hope’s so recent sunshine. Soft! Look there ! 
Sure ’twas the flash of arms! There, ’mid the dates 
That line the river’s banks. 

Arsaces. Not so, my queen ; 
‘Tis Sapor’s arm’d encampment you behold. 
See, how my countrymen throng yonder hill 
To welcome our approach. And, if my eyes 
Err not, I see the king of kings himself, 
Sapor, my uncle, in his palanquin. 
He beckons—see—between yon boles of palms. 
Rejoice, Zenobia! Soon my future bride, 
Supported by his squadrons and this arm, 
In triumph shall return to widow’d Tadmor 
And thread in joyful pomp her long arcades. 

Zennb. (still looking towards the wooded banks of the river). 

’Tis true, ‘tis true. O, my prophetic thoughts ! 
Some genius whispered that ill-fate was near. 
Thev’re waiting, prince. 

Areaces. Who mean ve? 
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Tama. She is right. 
Rome’s legions—I discern the Roman standard 
Amidst the trees, in ambush. 
Dejoces. (Edepol ! 
Cursed be the tyrant’s craft! 
Arsaces. I feared this chance, 


And warned thee, dearest queen, of secret traitors 
Within thy council. 

Zenob. So Longinus warn’d me ; 
But all regret is bootless. Take my cloak, 
Tirza. Dejoces, bid our little troop 
Fall into line before me. Quick! My crown! 
The triple diadem of Araby, 
Syria, and Egypt, by my own arms won. 
’Tis well—I’ll die a queen! 


Arsaces. What means Zenobia? 
Tama. O, sister! 
Arsaces. Be not rashly desperate. 


Tama. Oh heavens! I hear again the long-drawn sighs 
Of that unearthly horn. They seem to come 
From yon gaunt cedar’s thunderstricken boughs, 
Through which eve’s star now darts its glittering beam. 
Be warned and brave not, with this puny band, 
Yon legion. Mark, Dejoces, is it not 
Clear on the standards—there —the sixteenth legion ? 

Dejoces. It is. The “‘Invincible.”” Brave hearts, my heart 

Yearns yet towards ye, comrades of my youth. 
Yon golden eagles never droop’d their wing 
To mortal man. 


Zenob. Yet may they quail to woman. 
It shall be tried, old warrior. 
Arsaces. ’Tis sheer madness. 


Dejoces. Nay, not a whit. The empress reasons well. 
A sudden unexpected charge may break 
The clesing snare in which we are entrapp’d. 
Delay it, and we’re hopelessly enmesh’d. 
Oh for one hour of fire-soul’d Zabdas now, 
As when we drove the Roman garrison 
From hundred-gated Thebes, and seated thee, 
Sprung from her race, on Cleopatra’s throne. 
Zenob. It shall beso. Tamara, take my cloak. 
Tama. Hast thou forgot thy Parthian male disguise ? 
Zenob. No; that disguise some heaven-breath’d instinct taught. 
On Parthian warriors our last hopes now rest. 
ih (She withdraws from the group to a little distant eminence for the purpose of 
haranguing the Parthian cavalry). 
Arsaces to (Tamara). How beautiful she is! With what a grace 
One lifted hand urges th’excited group, 
The other grasping her bright battle-axe. 
See how the red beams of the setting sun 
1 Plays like a star upon the polished cone 
Of her Armenian casque, glitters along 
The crooked crescent of her scimitar, 
Brightens the bosses of her Caspian shield, 
And flutters, rainbow-hued, like dying dolphins, 
O’er the scale-armour which invests her limbs. 
Meanwhile white Phlegethon in thunder paws 
The plain impatient, and around her throws 
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A glorious halo of sun-gilded sand. 
She ends her speech. Swords leap from every thigh. 
Each lance is couch’d. Each battle-axe is rear’d, 
And the plain lightens with the steely blaze. 
Tamara. Hark! What a shout was that! 
Arsaces. Yes. She returns 
Amidst the lances and the acclamations 
Of Parthia’s kindled warriors. Phlegethon, 
The gallant barb, proudly curvets beneath her, 
As if the beast were conscious that he bore 
An empress on his back. She comes at last. 
Press not upon her, warriors, ye forget 
In your too rough though honest zeal her rank. 
Oh sun-light of my eyes, 
Hope’s day returns to them when thou return’st. 


Zenob. Deign me, Arsaces, 
A moment’s ear. 
Arsaces. Ear, hand, and heart are thine. 


Zenob. The matter, prince, is desperate; but yet 
Sometimes the best of counsellors is despair, 
And hope by risking saved—lost when unrisk’d. 
This is my plan—with half the Parthian troop 
I and Dejoces, by a sudden onset, 
Will occupy the Romans; while yourself, 
Tamara, and my women, and the rest 
Take ’vantage of the strife to cross the fords 
At Zelebi.* That done, I’ll swiftly follow. 
Nay, nota word. Bethink ye that Tamara, 
Perhaps the future mother of my sons, 
The secret guards of their secure asylum. 
Check not my steed, repress him not, Arsaces. 
(Caressing Phlegethon’s neck.) 

I’d trust the gallant barb to cross a flood 
Of twice the breadth and height which this opposes. 
Is it not so, brave beast? See how he licks 
My hand. 

Arsaces. But tears are rolling from his eves. 
It isan omen. Ne’er shall it be said, 
Ne’er will I quit thy side in life or death. 
Into the struggle where you go I go. 

Zenob. Be it so, if it must. Let Datis, then, 

And half the troop accompany my sister. 
No time remains for question. See! it moves— 
The ambuscade: I mark the archers straining 
Their bows already, and the velites, 
The legion’s foremost rank, are in full line. 
Behind the palms the steel-clad oplites 
E’en now evolve, and close their serrate files. 
No time to lose.—On to the charge at once. 
On, Phlegethon ! 

Arsaces. Follow, warriors all ! 
Upon them ere the unsettled phalanx close 
The pathless rampart of its iron wall ; 
And effort be in vain. 

Zencoh. (patting her horse’s neck). To thee I’ve trusted 

My fame in brighter days, white Phlegethon. 





* The spot is still called Zelebi Zenobia, 
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But now I trust to thee my all—famey love, 
Empire, and life. e e ° 
Arsaces (to the Parthians). Let every lance’s point 
Carry a death 
Zenob. The word—my city’s sign— 
The “ Palm ”—Palmyra’s palm of victory! 
Dejoces. Ill omen’d sign of martyrdom and death! 
Arsaces. On! The best omen is a warrior’s arm. [ Exeunt.] 
Scene 1V.—The fords of the Euphrates at Zelebi. ZeNoB1A on a bank beneath 
a clump of palms, wounded. Desoces dying at her feet. Arsaces and Ta- 
MARA bending over her ; Datis leaning on her spear, Sotyma and Tirza 
waiting in desponding attitudes. 


Tamara. How fares it with my sister? 
Arsaces. Oh Zenobia! 
I care not ask thy state. 
Zenob. [ die, oh sister! 


Dear maid, I die. This arrow drinks my blood. 

A mist is o’er my eyes, and soon this scene 

Will close for ever. Hark! what groan was that ? 
Where is Arsaces? Has he ’scaped? I deem’d 
Amidst my agony another shaft 

Struck him. That groan confirms it. 


Arsaces. Oh my queen! 
Grief suffocates my words. 
Dejoces. The groan was mine. 
I die, and happy, at my sovereign’s foot. ( Dies.) 


Zenob. Nothing I see. Is this thy hand, Arsaces? 
Arsaces. It is, my only life! thy hand. 

Zenob. Oh! fly 
To Sapor. In Aurelian put no trust. 
In Romans trust not. Phlegethon will bear ye 
In safety through yon tide. Support me, sister, 
A little space. This ring of Odenathus 
To Sapor, prince, convey. He knows its meaning. 
Be his the empire. Quick: thy ataghan. 
Life ebbs apace; and yet I would say much 
To thee, thou best and dearest of mankind. 

(Cutting off a lock of her hair.) 
This, with the jewels to it, is for thee, 
In memory of the dead Zenobia— 
Nay, deem me so. Thy flight is my last hope. 
Sister, a word. (They whisper. 
Remember and be secret. 
See that my poor remains lack not the rites 
Our Jewish faith and Jewish lineage claim. 
And now I die reliev’d. Farewell, O sun! 
City of Palms, thou art my dying thought. 
Oh desert Queen! a widow now, indeed! 
Who now, when I am dust, from dust shall raise thee ? 
Thou fall’st with my fall. The glorious visions 
Of thy arcades, fanes, colonnades, and arcs 
Of triumph, vanish from me like a dream ; 
And I and thou are nothing. (Dies.) 
[|Axsaces, dragged away by the Parthians, exit resistingly and distractedly. 
Tamara falls on the body.) 
Tamara. Oh day-star of the earth! thou’rt set indeed! 

Leaving us darkness. Would that I could follow 
Thee in thy sunset. But my task remains. 
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Lo, from thy faded brow I take thy crown ; 
Oh fallen star, the holy treason pardon 
Me, thus discrowning thee of thy last beam=. 
Give me the royal robe and sceptred axe, 
Bipenna, symbol of Palmyra’s sway. 
They come. Iam prepared. Say, Solyma, 
Or Tirza, has the Parthian prince escaped? 
Tirza. He has, dear lady. 
Tamara. Heaven shields us still. 
Now come what will. 
Tirza. I saw Arsaces cross 
The ford, beneath an arch of Parthian darts 
By Sapor’s skill so ordered to protect 
His flight ; and on the blood-stained hither bank 
The Roman warriors who pursued him there 
In total disarray. 
Solyma. I too beheld him 
Borne through the tide by fire-breath’d Phlegethon. 
Oh how I joy’d to see that generous steed, 
Conscious he seem’d of our dead lady’s will, 
Breasting the waves like some immortal thing, 
His white mane streaming like a victor's flag, 
Hurtless beneath the arch of burning steel ; 
Nor did one arrow stain his snow-white side, 
Too pure for men detestable to soil. 
Tirza. I saw the satrap land, and through his friends, 
Thronging around him in rejoicing groups, 
Pass to the embraces of the Parthian king— 
The king of kings. May vengeance soon be his. 
Tamara, ’Tis well. Thy wish, dead sister, is fulfilled. 
Thy last injunction still remains. They come. 


[Tamara stands with folded arms, in her assumed royal robes and insignia, be- 
tween her maidens. Datis, with a few Palmyrene warriors grouped in the back- 
ground, watches in silence the result.) 


Enter RomanCaptain, Pretorians, Tribunes, Soldiers, Standard.bearer, Lictors, &c 


Captain. Surrender, Palmyrenes, the day is ours ; 
And, by your hopes of mercy from the emperor, 
I charge ye, tell us where to find your queen. 
Tamara, Behold her here. I am Palmyra’s queen. 
I’m vanquish’d. Words are useless from the vanquish’d. 
I yield. 
Captain. ‘ In the same spirit, lady, your surrender 
Do I accept. Condoling words from victors 
Affront the vanquish’d. Noble treatment, as 
Becomes your rank, be sure to have from me. 
Tamara. One favour, Sir, I ask. This Parthian youth, 
(Pointing to Zenobia. ) 
Struck by an arrow, bleeding to my foot, 
Died to preserve my life. Twin blood he boasts 
With one of Sapor’s kinsmen. Grant that Datis 
And these my women may convey the body, 
Across the fords, to those who mourn his death. 
So may he have befitting funeral rites, 
And sleep in Susa midst his fathers’ tombs. 
Captain (consulting aside with the Roman Officers). 
This note sounds well, and chimes in unison 
With the secret orders of the emperor, 
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By courtesies to win a truce from Sapor. 

Willing I grant the boon, illustrious lady, 

And well pleased am [ to attest this sign 

Of wise obedience to the emperor’s will. 

Be all as you desire. Nay more, in honour 

Of the dead youth’s highborn affinity, 

A guard of Romans shall, with trailing spears, 
Slow step, and melancholy music, swell 

The funeral pomp which bears him to his friends. 


{[Datis and the Palmyrenes place the body of Zenobia ona bier, Sotyma, 
Tirza and the women follow. A Roman detachment forms in line at the back of 
stage. Tamara kneels before the bier, and while a funeral dirge is played the 
curtain falls, 
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THE MANSE AND ITS INMATES. 
(Continued from page 437.) 


Tne manner of living had more of luxury and refinement than 
Ruth, at home or at Mrs. Carter’s, had had opportunities of observ- 
ing ; but quiet, and on the watch for improvement, she fell easily into 
the habits of those around her, and, though she felt more anxiety 
than she had done when altogether inexperienced (for we are never 
so comfortably unconscious of our ignorance as when we know nothing 
at all) she commenced her career in Essex, a very short trial set her 
mind at ease. 

She had, during the latter part of her residence at Mrs. Carter's, 
feared that she was losing her time, from the circumstance that, being 
confined to instructing children under a certain age, there was a 
limit fixed to her progress which it was impossible for her to pass ; 
but she now corrected her erroneous impression. Elementary prin- 
ciples were so indelibly imprinted on her memory that she could as 
easily have forgotten her native language, and her mind was there- 
fore equally open and prepared for the admission of fresh knowledge. 

Mrs, Somerive’s seminary was not one of th. se hotbeds of arts and 
sciences where the memory is loaded at the expense of the mind, 
and where health and individual character are equally disregarded. 

The system of instruction was rational. Whatever was taught was 
taught well, and, taking that into the account, was taught rapidly. 
The children were not treated as machines, but as moral responsible 
agents, as reasoning intellectual beings; and they and their teachers 
had full leisure for all the purposes of health, recreation, and private 
study 

Ruth had never been so happy in her life; all was so cheerful yet 
so quiet, so busy yet so orderly, and the society—oh, that was de- 
lightful. Miss Povey, to be sure, was but a common place girl, but 
there was nothing disagreeable about her. Mademoiselle Aurelie 
was charming. Miss Crofts indeed wasa little uneasy in her temper, 
but her bad health was more than a sufficient excuse; and Mrs. 
Somerive was the best woman in the world, and the best friend that 
any one ever had. 
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Ruth did as much at Erlsburgh House as she had ever done at 
Mrs. Carter’s, but all she did was delightful. It was then that she 
became fully sensible of the advantage of having laboured so assidu- 
ously there. She had carried active habits with her into Essex; but 
she had soon found that activity alone was insufficient, and that, even 
assisted by order and regularity, her arrangements would be imper- 
fect unless organized by method. 

It was not all at once that she had become methodical; but what 
will not patience and perseverance effect ? And she now reaped, in 
her present appointment, a rich reward. Her ear soon became fa- 
miliarized to the Parisian accent of Mademoiselle Aurelie; and 
Mademoiselle, who hated trouble, despised jealousy, and dearly loved 
to talk, gave her ail the opportunities and advantages she could de- 
sire; nor was she ever better pleased than when the young ladies 
came to her from Miss Watson with their lessons perfectly correct, 
and this was not unfrequently the case. 

Miss Crofts, who was a severe and constant sufferer from bad health, 
who had not a friend or relation in the world to give her an asylum 
or to show her kindness if she needed it, and who could scarcely ex- 
pect ever again to meet with the comfort and consideration she now 
enjoyed, was peculiarly jealous of any one likely to succeed to her, 
and had always repelled any offers of assistance in her peculiar de- 
periments but, even with her, Ruth’s sincerity and singleness of 
1eart made its way. 

Ruth was so perfectly free from selfishness, and would so truly 
have disclaimed (had the idea been presented to her mind) the crooked 
policy of worldly wisdom, that a thought of Miss Crofts’ suspecting 
her never crossed her mind; and Miss Crofts, who had long been 
tormented by fears and suspicions, and hated those wl-o excited them, 
found the feelings of confidence and affection as delightful as they were 
new, and, passing from one extreme to the other, became as anxious to 
instruct as Ruth was to learn—a most important advantage, for she was 
an accomplished musician, and her drawings and paintings were ex- 
ecuted with great beauty and delicacy. When Ruth had resided nearly 
two years at Mrs. Somerive’s, Miss Crofts’ complaints assuming a 
serious aspect confined her to her bed, and, as she gave it as her de- 
cided opinion that Ruth was fully competent to undertake her depart- 
ment during her illness, Mrs. Somerive allowed her to do so. 

A few weeks brought poor Miss Crofts’ sufferings to their only 
possible termination—that of her existence ; and the inhabitants of 
Erisburgh House received a lesson of patience and resignation from 
one universally considered as the most impatient member of the com- 
munity, a lesson Mrs. Somerive took great pains to impress upon her 
boarders, which Mademoiselle Aurelie talked of for a fortnight, 
which Ruth never forgot, and which Miss Povey never remembered. 

Miss Crofis had numbered nearly fifty years when she was in 
mercy released from the wretched bondage of constant bodily suf- 
fering, and which for fifteen of that period had been of so severe a 
nature that it was only by the most powerful exertions that she 
was enabled at times to perform her duties ; while more than half of 
her salary was secretly expended in medical aid, for she feared, 
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were her infirmities known, that her capability might be questioned, 
and herself thrust out upon a regardless, if not an unpitying, world. 

She died fully sensible of her situation, and prepared for the awful 
change of which it was the forerunner; nor, though she received 
death as a release, did it appear that she considered her burden as 
having been peculiarly heavy. It rather seemed as if the nature of 
her affliction had supplied its antidote; and though no relation’s 
voice nor hand cheered or tended her dying bed, yet to breathe her 
last sigh in the room she had so long inhabited, to see around her 
only the faces of familiar friends when she had so long dreaded those 
of mercenary, and perhaps hard-hearted, strangers, appeared as 
ample compensation for all she had suffered. 

Miss Crofts had no debts, and the amount of salary which was due 
to her was sufficient to defray the moderate expenses of her humble 
funeral, and the medicines and attendance of a neighbouring 
apothecary. She settled every thing herself; and a few days before 
her death presented to each individual in the house some little pre- 
sent of her own workmanship, to be retained as a memorial of her— 
little legacies which, from her indefatigable industry and the nature 
of her accomplishments, she possessed fully the means of bestowing. 

Wonderful was the change of sentiment produced in these few 
weeks. ‘The petulance of youth, pampered by all the indulgences 
of wealth and high station, no longer exhaled itself at the expense of 
“cross old Miss Crofts.” ‘To tread with noiseless footsteps to her 
chamber-door and enquire how she found herself,—to lay out their 
pocket-money in the purchase of foreign grapes, or any other luxury 
allowed by the doctor,—to sit by her bed-side in turns, softening their 
young voices to the gentle tones suitable to the ear of sickness,— 
to smooth her pillow and support her head,—were offices eagerly 
sought after and affectionately performed. 

Mrs. Somerive permitted and encouraged the humane attentions 
and feelings of her young pupils. 

«The heart, with all its ‘tender charities,’ ” said she “* needs edu- 
cation as well as the mind and its powers. The children of pros- 
perity have too few opportunities of seeing life as it really is to the 
great bulk of their fellow-mortals, still less of death, which they must 
share with the meanest, and which is the only event of which even 
the highest and most powerful can be certain.” 

The servants discovered that Miss Crofis had never given unneces- 
sary trouble; and regarded with gratitude, not wholly unmingled 
with self-reproach, the articles of clothing she had distributed among 
them. Nor was any offended, though the selection was made with a 
close reference to the station in life of the future wearer. The de- 
cisions of sound judgment and visiblé integrity offend only the weak 
or the wicked. “ You will remember’me kindly, I trust,” said the 
dying woman, ‘“‘ when you wear these things which I have worn.” 

To Ruth, with these trifling but endearing exceptions, she gave 
all that she possessed. “ 'I'o many,” she said, “ they would be little 
or nothing ; but to you, dear Ruth, they will be useful, and you will 
value them the more as being the death-bed tokens of the last earthly 
feeling, and almost the only pleasurable feeling, of a sincerely at- 
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tached friend, gone to that place whence she can never again join 
you, but where assuredly you will join ber.” 

And to Ruth they were indeed useful. Whatever ms, wn have 
been Miss Crofts’ original disposition, many circumstances had con- 
bined to give her habits of strict economy and careful accumulation, 
which had pretty generally, in her limited sphere of action, been 
found to bring upon her the imputation of being miserly. She could, 
however, give, and sometimes had done so; but to throw away was 
beyond her powers of exertion. She turned every thing also to its 
best use, and rendered its services surprisingly lasting; while such 
were her talents for packing, or making the most of a given space, 
that it was long ere Ruth was fully aware of the extent of her trea- 
sures. Rarely indeed did she, with all her neatness and ingenuity, 
investigate a small portion of her acquisition that she was able to re- 
place it without an extension of its bulk. 

She found herself the possessor of a very good instrument, a 
square one, but of Broadwood’s best manufacture,—of a prodigious 
quantity of music, much of the time of Handel and his immediate 
successors, but also a great deal of the most modern, fashionable, and 
expensive compositions, all classed, bound, and indexed,—drawing 
materials, examples, and fancy works almost sufficient to stock a 
tolerable shop,—all her best articles of dress,—and a few ornaments, 
the most valuable as well as useful of which was a good watch. 

After the funeral Mrs. Somerive told Ruth that, as the half year 
was nearly two-thirds expired, she should continue to fill Miss Crofts’ 
situation; and if, at its conclusion, the parents of the young ladies 
should be satisfied, it should be confirmed to her at its usual salary, 
forty pounds. Ruth did so; and not only was her continuance ge- 
nerally approved of, but many little tokens of kindness were brought 
for her acceptance by her young pupils. 

Every body, indeed, approved of the arrangement, excepting Miss 
Povey; and, as she did not succeed to Ruth as Ruth had succeeded to 
Miss Crofts, she considered herself exceedingly ill-used, and, in high 
indignation, threw up her situation, which however she was very 
happy to resume two mer afterwards at her own humble entreaty, 
having never during the interval met with an employment in which 
she could consider herself placed with an equal prospect of pleasure, 
profit, and permanence. 

When Ruth had passed three happy years at Erlsburgh House 
she was shocked and afflicted beyond measure to find that Mrs. 
Somerive intended to part with her; nor could all the kind reason- 
ing of that lady satisfy her feelings, however it might force the un- 
willing conviction of her judgment. Mrs. Somerive could raise Ruth 
no higher in her own establishment, as she was under engagements 
to her employers that her principal teacher should always be a native 
Parisian ; and she considered her, from morals, temper, and manners, 
as peculiarly fitted for the situation of governess in a family. She 
knew how often that was a post of suffering and humiliation; and, 
from the circumstance of her not being the daughter of a gentleman, 
she was unwilling to recommend her to any of her own aristocratic 
connections in London or its immediate neighbourhoood ; but she 
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thought she saw an opening equally advantageous. She had an 
acquaintance, a Mr. Hurst, an attorney—or, as his wife chose to de- 
signate him, ‘‘a chancery solicitor”—who from considerable know- 
ledge of Scotch law, and an extensive connection, through his mother, 
with Scotch advocates, was often employed in appeal cases from the 
decisions of the Court of Session in Edinburgh. This brought him 
occasionally into contact with Scottish gentlemen of rank and fortune ; 
and being a worthy, obliging, sensible man, his good offices had 
sometimes been engaged to look out for an accomplished English 
lady, with a pure accent, to undertake the education of their child- 
ren. He readily promised Mrs. Somerive to interest himself in 
procuring some eligible appointment of the kind for Miss Watson ; 
only stipulating, at the instigation of his wife, that she should during 
the ensuing twelvemonth sane her valuable talents to “ finishing 
off” his two youngest daughters, who were to quit school entirely at 
the next vacation; and offering, in requital of those services, an ad- 
vance of ten pounds upon her present salary. 

Mrs. Hurst was a very happy woman, though not blessed with 
sons; but, as she and Mr. Hurst observed, sons-in-law of the same 
profession answered the purpose just as well; and she had six 
daughters, whose ages had fallen so conveniently that they had been 
educated in pairs, first for seven or eight years at a cheap boarding 
school in Norfolk, and afterwards one year’s “ finishing off” with a 
private governess at home. The plan had been eminently success- 
ful. The four elder Misses Hurst had come home pleased them- 
selves, had pleased their father and mother, and other people too, for 
they all married to their own satisfaction and that of their parents— 
none of them perhaps very difficult to please. 

The two younger were now returning home, to tread, it was to be 
hoped, the same happy path; for,!as their mamma sapiently re- 
marked, since Dolly and Dossy, and Penny and Priscy had done so 
well, it was but right and reasonable, and just and proper, and all 
that sort of thing, that Hatty and Shatty should do the same; and to 
have a governess from Mrs. Somerive’s was to be at the top of the 
tree at once. 

Ruth opposed, as strongly as deference and delicacy would allow 
her to do, the self-denying kindness of her excellent friend; and when 
she got into a City coach, and, after being set down at the Bank, 
walked to Throgmorton Street, to consult her parents, her hopes 
grew stronger every minute that, quiet and retired as their own, lives 
were, the almost maternal protection of Mrs. Somerive would seem 
in their eyes a thousand times more desirable than the gayer dwell- 
ing of a thriving attorney. 

No sooner, however, did it appear that an additional ten pounds 
a year was to be obtained by the exchange than her unwillingness to 
make it was assailed by reproaches, as coarse as they were unmerited, 
on the score of selfishness, ingratitude, self-conceit, and being 
never contented ; so inconsistent and unreasonable are frequently the 
charges brought by the narrow-minded and mercenary against those 
who think differently from themselves. She was reminded of the 
fortune that had been expended upon her education,—that she had 
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nothing to expect further from them,—that, however, she was her own 
mistress, too wise, of course, in her own conceit to take the opinion 
er advice of her father and mother, who had slaved night and day for 
her,—that they would never interfere one way or other; only this 
they must tell her, that she might not say she was not forewarned, 
that if she did not go to the lawyer’s she need not come near them 
again, —that they washed their hands of her,—that “* as she brewed 
so she must bake,” as *‘ she made her bed so she must lie on it.”’ 
They only wished poor dear Isabella could meet with such good 
luck, she would be more thankful; but some folks were born with 
a silver spoon in their mouths, and some with a horn ladle. Every 
thing went by luck in this world, and the worst got all the best. 

Poor Ruth could not but painfully feel the cruelty and injustice 
of these reproaches. Grateful she truly was for all the education she 
had received ; and well had she proved her gratitude by her un- 
wearied endeavours to improve. Since eighteen, till now that she 
was six months past two and twenty, she had never been any expense 
to her parents, and never resided at home excepting during the va- 
cations—ofien indeed not even then. She knew this had not been the 
case with Isabella; but she did not know, though her mother did, 
that Isabella had not been from home more than a third of her time, 
and had never half defrayed the expenses of her clothes. 

The die however was cast, and, with a heavy heart, she exchanged 
the airy apartments and familiar faces of Erlsburgh House for Mr. 
Hurst’s mansion in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where her school-room was 
a tolerably large back garret, looking upon the red-tiled roofs and 
receiving the smoke and blacks from the chimneys of a mean and not 
very reputable back street, and her sole sleeping accommodation a 
space to hold a small bedstead, partitioned off with boards, and into 
which neither light nor air penetrated, excepting when the door was 
open. The larger of two front garrets was appropriated to Miss 
Harriet and Miss Charlotte, while the smaller was occupied bv the 
women-servants. 

Mrs. Hurst offered no apology to Ruth for the limited accommo- 
dation afforded her, simply because she had no idea of its being de- 
fective ; but the next morning she unintentionally made a most suf- 
ficient one by showing that it could not have been otherwise. She 
conducted her through the premises, and she would have done the 
same had the house been five times as large, with extensive grounds 
and offices numerous and involved as a small town. Sunk story, 
kitchen and offices for the clerks; ground floor, dining-room and 
offices; first floor, drawing-rooms; second floor, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hurst’s sleeping and dressing accommodations and a spare bed-room ; 
attics, as already described. 

Mrs. Hurst wished and intended to make every one dependent on 
her happy; but she had no suspicion that any one’s ideas of happi- 
ness (that is to say, if they were sensible and rational people) could 
differ from her own; and she would have resented as the extremity 
of ill temper and ingratitude any indication of not being happy in 
those whom she endeavoured to render so. She was also fond of 
order, regularity, and method; but she had not the most distant idea 
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that her own arrangement in the distribution of time and employ- 
ment was not the best that could possibly be made. 

Thus happy in her good intentions, or rather in her self-sufficiency, 
she arranged every thing for Miss Watson, Hatty, and Shatty, even 
to the portions of time to be allotted to their several accomplishments, 
though her own education had never extended beyond a very mode- 
rate share of instruction in reading, writing, and needlework. Mrs. 
Hurst possessed such restless activity, supported by such unbroken 
health and strength, that it appeared as if there never was a moment 
in which her eye was not every where and upon every one; so that 
there was no hope of eluding her vigilance, had Ruth been a person 


to make the trial. 

At six o’clock in the morning, during the whole year, the bouse- 
maid informed the governess and young ladies that the school-room 
was ready for their reception—an intimation expected to be followed 
by their immediately rising. Ifa cold or a headache influenced the 
person afflicted by it to remain a little longer in bed—as was two or 
three times the case with Ruth in the early part of her residence in 
the house—the family apothecary, who was paid by the year, was 
called in, and whatever . ordered was necessarily submitted to, as 
Mrs. Hurst superintended the application of his remedies herself. 
At eight their breakfast was brought to them, and at a quarter after 
one they were expected to be in the dining-room, equipped for an 
airing, after partaking of a slight luncheon. These airings were 
among the most tormenting of Ruth’s trials ; to sit in the carriage 
while Mrs. Hurst made calls, or to lounge in shops and show-rooms, 
to the visible annoyance of haberdashers and milliners, and that not 
only occasionally, but constantly, was such a waste of the time and 
the talents which it was her wish as much as her duty to improve that 
she could scarcely think her compliance justifiable. 

Sometimes their course was by Holborn, Newgate Street, Cheap- 
side, and Cornhill, penetrating as far as Whitechapel and the 
Minories, returning by Gracechurch Street, to pick up a cheap bar- 
gain at Flint’s, St. Paul’s Churchyard, Ludgate Hill, and Fleet 
Street. On other days they took their more genteel course, by the 
Strand, Pall Mall, St. James’ Street, Piccadilly, and Bond Street, to 
return by Oxford Street. 

Then they saw sights of every description—all the exhibitions, 
public or private, to which money or Mr. Hurst’s interest could pro- 
cure them admittance, collections of paintings and panoramas, 
museums of all sorts and menageries, St. Paul’s Cathedral, West- 
minster Abbey, the Monument, and the Tower of London. They 
attended auction rooms, both fashionable and unfashionable, sales of 
household furniture, and meetings for distressed weavers, Missionary 
Societies, Bible Societies, and Societies for the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade. They visited all the nursery gardens within ten miles of 
London, and knew which had the best show of auriculas and tulips, 
They saw all the palaces, and even went so far as to Windsor Castle, 
attended not only Ascot and Epsom Races, but every thing of the 
kind they ever heard of, dined under the Fairlop Oak, and visited 
Croyden, Camberwell, Edmonton, and several other fairs, not except- 
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ing the famed Bartholemew. Then Mr. Hurst was a subscriber, or 
an agent, or had interest, and they were regular attendants at the 
lectures in the Royal Institution, Albemarle Street, the Surrey, 
Blackfriars Road, and at every other place where lectures were de- 
livered and ladies admitted. These, and more than can be enume- 
rated, occupied the day till it was time to dress for dinner. They 
dined at five, and, excepting on such occasions as when Mr. and Mrs. 
Hurst spent the evening from home—the wee ones in which poor 
Ruth enjoyed any thing like freedom, though even then she was 
not alone, as Miss Harriot and Miss Charlotte had not yet “ come 
out,” consequently did not visit—the remaining hours before bed-time 
were spent in the drawing-room. 

It was well for Ruth that she had no voice, otherwise she would 
certainly have been under the necessity of singing herself into a con- 
sumption. As it was, her usefulness was abundantly called into re- 
quisition: she was to give music to whoever asked for it; play 
quadrilles and country dances the whole evening, if there were peo- 
ple desirous of dancing them ; take a hand at whist or join in a round 
game ; sit down to cribbage, draughts, or backgammon; or talk to 
any one who wished to talk to her, 

Several of these accomplishments were new to Ruth, but the plea 
of ignorance availed her little ; she must learn, every one was willing 
to teach her, and “ she could never learn younger.” 

As Hatty and Shatty neither went to parties nor assemblies, their 
parents indulged the “poor things” by taking them pretty nearly 
every where else. Mr. Hurst had, at some time or other, been pro- 
fessionally employed in the squabbles of all, or nearly all, the theatres 
in London, patent or minor. This had brought him acquainted with 
managers and actors; and, though he prudently avoided introducing 
them to the society of kis daughters, he could always command 
orders, and never failed making large parties for benefits—an easy 
matter to a man who had’ four married daughters. Thus they saw 
nearly every new play and every new performer. 

In vain did Ruth on some of these occasions plead to be left at 
home. Mrs. Hurst fancied that she was nervous and low spirited, 
and that amusement would do her good. They visited the Opera 
House twice, and there she was indeed delighted, Her musical taste 
was better cultivated than her literary. Concerts she likewise en- 
joyed, but they did not attend them very frequently. She had, how- 
ever, the gratification of hearing Handel’s music in the Cathedral of 
St. Paul, at the anniversary of the benefit of the sons of the clergy; 
and of beholding, in the same place, the beautiful spectacle of the 
assembled children of the numerous parochial schools, 

Sunday was no Sabbath to Ruth, unless it deserved that name by 
some hours of additional sleep. On that hallowed, or ought to be 
hallowed day, it was only required of her and her pupils that they 
should appear at the breakfast table at ten o’clock, dressed for church, 
as far as related to house costume. 

Nothing proved so forcibly, in a girl of Ruth’s disposition and 
habits, the exhausting nature of this life as the fact that on these pri- 
vileged mornings she slept to the last moment, so as to dress, if that 
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indeed were possible, even in less time than on any others. She 
longed for time; she had many things to do which were necessary 
and of consequence, but nature ‘had her urgent wants too, and urged 
the claim effectually. 

They generally attended divine service on Sundays, sometimes 
twice, though they had no scruple in giving it up altogether for a 
water excursion to Richmond or Gravesend; and in attending it was 
not with the humble, heartfelt, devotional, sense of performing a 
sacred duty or availing themselves of an inestimable privilege ; 
they went to church because it was respectable and becoming to do 
so, and they carried with them the same love of novelty, excitement, 
and bustle which characterised all their other proceedings. 

To have frequented their own pew in their parish church, or, by 
attending the ministry of one clergyman, to have given themselves 
an opportunity of hearing the whole round of Christian doctrines and 
duties unfolded and enforced, would have appeared to them tame and 
uninteresting. But if a new church was to be opened, if an old one 
had any thing remarkable in its architecture or decorations, or con- 
tained a fine picture or a fine organ, or a charity sermon was to be 
preached by a popular preacher, or a stranger from the country or 
trom Scotland or Ireland was expected, or a converted Jew, or any 
thing else, as Mrs. Hurst termed it, out of the common way, there 


5 
was she, with her train, sure to be found. 


(To be continued.) 


ODE BY SOO-HWUY. 
(From the Chinese.) 


Can I forget the hour when from my arms 
My love by cruel fate was torn away? 

Scenes, once so bright, for me have lost their charms, 
While memory weeps and tunes her saddest lay. 


That sad farewell now sinks upon my heart— 

Is heard, as when on yonder bridge we parted ; 
Thy tears of anguish to my cheek impart 

The chilling touch that left me broken-hearted. 


On no fond breast could then my heart repose, 
Nor anxious thought a soothing refuge find ; 
Though years have passed, the same are still my woes, 
The deeper made by traces left behind. 


While, beauteous moon! on thy bright face I gaze, 
I would be mirrored in the deep like thee, 

Or like yon cloud, now brightened by thy rays, 
Upon the mountain top would cradled be, 


That he most dear with rapture might behold 
My smile of constancy and love as oft 

As thou, within thy fields of azure rolled, 
A sphere of light for ever pure and soft! 
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DR. CLARK ON CONSUMPTION.* 


In a former number of the Monthly Magazine we gave a short no- 
tice of Dr. Clark’s work on Consumption and Scrofula. Since that 
time our attention has been particularly attracted, and our interest 
excited, by the new and important views contained in the chapters 
on the Causes and Prevention of these diseases. We in some mea- 
sure feel it our duty to communicate our impressions to the public, 
and, if possible, awaken in it a perception and feeling of truths 
which to us have not merely a medical but also in an eminent degree 
a social interest. 

Volumes have been written, and in every age the philosopher, the 
divine, and the poet, have disputed, preached, and sung of the folly 
and misery of mankind, of the petty cares which distract their attention, 
and the futile desires which absorb their energies. But with little 
effect, as it would seem from the apparently undiminished amount of 
human suffering and human folly. Yet we must not despond ; the 
progress of knowledge is continually advancing, and its effects are 
felt more and more every day. , 

From time to time works appear which bring forth in their full 
strength and importance truths which have been long overlooked or 
neglected. On their first promulgation they are, perhaps, unheeded 
or despised ; but their progress, though slow, is certain, and their ef- 
fects, after a time, often astonishing. The discovery of Jenner, 
which in less than half a century has made one of the severest 
scourges that ever afflicted humanity little more than the recollec- 
tion of a name, was at first received with neglect and opposition. 

The heedless indifference to the insidious commencement of a dis- 
ease (Consumption) much more destructive than ever small-pox was 
may perhaps arise from causes similar to those which affected the 
first introduction of vaccination. Some are careless, others disbelieve 
the necessity of early attention, till the fatal malady has advanced be- 
yond the reach of art and the hope of recovery. Relatives and friends, 
with helpless sympathy, see the sufferer yield to his destiny. They 
mourn over his untimely death, but remain apparently ignorant that 
a similar end may be preparing for themselves; or perhaps, strongly 
impressed with a feeling of their danger, they think their fate inevi- 
table, and, with an apathy bordering on despair, neglect the means 
by which it might be averted. Both those who are unconscious of 
their danger and those who despair from a knowledge of it will be 
roused from their indifference when they learn that consumption can 
be prevented in those predisposed to it by a continued and strict ob- 
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servance of certain hygienic rules and precautionary measures. 
These, though particularly recommended to persons who are threat- 
ened with consumption, will tend very materially to maintain the 
health and prolong the life of the most sound and vigorous. A care- 
ful perusal of the present work has convinced us that no diminution 
of the frightful mortality from this disease can be expected to take 

lace till more attention be paid to that particular state of the general 
Pealth which immediately precedes its actual development, and till 
all who are so predisposed sedulously adopt every means in their 
power of improving their constitutions. 

No one now can err from ignorance. Our learned author has 
pointed out the foreboding and premonitory signs and marks of the 
disease in plain and easy language, and has explained the means of 
averting it with great clearness, and, as it seems to us, with no 
ordinary skill and judgment; and it is to this part of the work that 
we would more particularly call the attention of the general reader. 

Having described that particular state of the constitution which 
leads to consumption at the commencement of the work, the author 
begins the chapter on the Causes of the disease, by dividing them 
into the remote and exciting, or those which induce the morbid state 
of the constitution (Tusercunous CacuexsA) and those which de- 
termine the local deposition of tubercu'ous matter in the lungs. The 
remote or predisposing causes, he informs us, are very often he- 
reditary, and may exist in different degrees in children born of the 
same parents, varying in intensity according to the state of health of 
the latter when each was born. ‘A state of tuberculous cachexia is 
not the only condition of the parent which entails the tuberculous pre- 
dispositionon the children; there are several diseases which have this 
effect, the most important of which are a disordered state of the di- 
gestive organs, gout, cutaneous diseases, the injurious influence of 
mercury on the system, debility from disease, age, &c. In short, a 
deteriorated state of the health in the parent from any cause, to a 
degree sufficient to produce a state of cachexia, may give rise to the 
scrofulous constipation in the offspring.” No remark is necessary to 
show the important considerations involved in these observations. 
Nothing is more common than to find parents deceiving themselves, 
from the circumstance that none of their family have suffered from 
consumption. Our author shows that it is not necessary that they 
should have done so. The offspring of the gouty, the dyspeptic, 
may and too often have a predisposition to consumption. 

In the second section the author explains the mode in which the 
disease may be induced in persons born without hereditary predispo- 
sition. ‘In children, the earlier the causes of tuberculous cachexia 
are applied the more spec dily will it be induced. If, for example, 
an infant born in perfect health, and of the healthiest parents, be in- 
sufficiently or injudiciously fed, that is, be nursed by a woman whose 
milk is inadequate in quantity or quality to afford proper nourish- 
ment, or if the child be fed on other food ill suited to the state of the 
digestive organs, or be confined to rooms in which free ventilation 
and cleanliness are neglected, a few months will often suffice to in- 
duce tuberculous cachexia. The countenance will become pale, the 
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flesh soft, the limbs emaciated, the abdomen tumid, and the evacua- 
tians foetid and unnatural. 

“The external lymphatic glands, especially those of the neck, will 
enlarge, and the chil will speedily fall a victim ‘to tuberculous dis- 
ease, while its brothers and sisters, who have been properly suckled, 
and reared with care, attain a healthy maturity. 

“If this is the case in a strong infant, the offspring of healthy pa- 
rents, and perfectly healthy at its birth, how much more certainly 
and rapidly will the same effects be produced in the feeble infant of 
unhealthy parents, or still more of parents absolutely scrofulous ? 
Again, take a child of three or four years of age, in perfect health, 
having been born without any hereditary predisposition to disease, 
well nursed, and hitherto properly nourished,—let it be fed upon 
coarse, unnutritious food, and confined in close ill-ventilated apart- 
ments, where neither the heat nor the light of the sun has free admis- 
sion,—and we sliall soon see the healthy and blooming child changed 
into a pale, sickly, leucophlegmatic object. During the whole pe- 
riod of youth the same condition may be induced, although, as we 
advance in life, a longer time is requisite to effect such constitutional 
deterioration. But up to the period of the full development of the 
system, until the body has ceased to increase in stature or has reached 
maturity and acquired the stability of the adult, tuberculous cachexia 
may be readily induced. After maturity, the powers of the system 
in resisting the causes of disease are greater than at an earlier age ; 
still we see the same results sonkenl by similar causes, the constitu- 
tional affection being the same, although it is induced more slowly 
and manifests itself in a different manner, according to the age and 
peculiar constitution of the individual.” 

After this general summary, the particular Causes are examined 
in detail, under the heads, Improper Diet, Impure Air, Deficient Ex- 
ercise, Excessive Labour, Imperfect Clothing, Want of Cleanliness, 
Abuse of Spirituous Liquors, and A ffections of the Mind. 

In section third the Causes determining tuberculous disease in the 
lungs are discussed, that is, the effect which coughs, colds, and in- 
flammation of the lungs have in producing consumption. The 
author is of opinion that they can never have this effect unless the 
constitutional predisposition a exists in the individual. 

The chapter on Prevention is divided into two sections. The firs 
on Prevention as regards parents, in which the author strongly insists 
on the necessity of attending to the health, constitution, and family 
diseases of persons intermarrying with each other. He strongly re- 
probates the intermarriage of relations, recommends attention to the 
health, both before and after marriage, and then proceeds to lay 
down rules for the conduct of mothers during the period of preg- 
nancy. 

“Were parents in general convinced that the health of their child- 
ren depended chiefly upon the integrity of their own health, a be- 
neficial effect might be produced upon society at large, and espe- 
cially’on, the members of strumous families. If a more healthy 
and natural mode of living were adopted by persons in that rank of 
life which gives them the power of ees and if more consideration 
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were bestowed on matrimonial alliances, the disease which is so often 
entailed on their offspring might not only be prevented, but even the 
predisposition to it extinguished in their families in the course of a 
few generations. In the present state of society it is needless to ob- 
serve that the very reverse of this commonly happens ; and, from the 
total disregard of the circumstances alluded to, the race often termi- 
nates in the third generation. ‘The children of dyspeptic persons ge- 
nerally become the subjects of dyspepsia in a greater degree and 
at an earlier age than their parents, and if they marry into families 
of a strumous constitution their offspring are frequently found to be 
scrofulous, and to die of consumption in early youth, and eyen in in- 
fancy. I could adduce many melancholy examples of the truth of 
this observation, but it is at least consolatory to know that the evil 
may be obviated, and it is a duty which parents owe to their offspring 
to endeayour to correct it. Members of families, already predis- 
posed to tuberculous disease, should at least endeavour to avoid ma- 
trimonial alliances with others in the same condition ; but, above all, 
they should avoid the too common practice of intermarrying among 
their own immediate relatives—a practice at once a fertile source of 
scrofula, a-sure mode of deteriorating the intellectual and physical 
powers, and eventually the means of extinguishing a degenerated 
race. ‘ There can be no question,’ says Dr. Mason Good, ‘ that in- 
termarriages among the collateral branches of the same family tend 


5 : 
more than any thing else to fix and multiply and aggravate hereditary 


predisposition,’ It would also be well if persons contemplating mar- 
riage were aware of the necessity of attending to their health, pre- 
vious to, and after the adoption of this change of life. The dyspeptic 
should have recourse to such means as would restore the functions of 
his digestive organs, and should adopt and adhere to a regimen cal- 
culated to prevent the recurrence of his complaint; the gouty subject 
should renounce the well known cause of his disorder; but those who 
are afflicted with organic disease, more especially with consumption, 
should pause before they enter into a contract which can only entail 
disease or unhappiness on all concerned. 

“The full extent of misery arising from injudicious marriages of 
this description is comprehended by the medical practitioner only ; 
he will therefore appreciate the justness of these remarks, although 
he will acknowledge the difficulty of enforcing the necessary restric- 
tions on the practical consideration of the public. 

“‘T am well aware that mankind in general are far too reckless to at- 
tend to any precautionary measures on this subject, even although 
perfectly satisfied of their expediency. Still there is a small pro- 
portion in that rank of life to which the above remarks apply with 
the greatest force on whom these cautions may not be wholly thrown 
away.” 

The second section is on the prevention of disease in infancy, in 
childhood, and in youth. Under these three heads excellent rules are 
given on the food, clothing, dress, bathing, air, and residence of in- 
fants, the exercise, clothing, education, &c., of children, and the 
choice of a profession in reference to the particular constitution of the 
individual. The following remarks on bed-rooms, and the place of 
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residence, are much too important to be omitted : —* The custom which 
prevails in this country of surrounding beds with thick curtains is most 
injurious to health ; and it is to this habit, and the heated atmosphere 
of their bed-rooms, that the languor and bloated appearance of many 
young persons on first awaking in the morning are in a great mea- 
sure to be attributed. Bed-rooms ought to be large in all their di- 
mensions ; they should be in an elevated part of the house, and so si- 
tuated asto admit a free supply both of air and light: those apart- 
ments to which the sun’s rays and the refreshing breeze have free 
access are always the most healthy and desirable. ‘These remarks 
are applicable to all apartments, but they deserve especial attention 
in those of infants and young children, on account of their being ne- 
cessarily so much confined to them. 

‘« There is no circumstance connected with health concerning which 
the public are, in my opinion, so ill informed as the requisites of a 
healthy residence, both as regards local position and internal con- 
struction. In this island we have chiefly to guard against humidity, 
on which account our houses should not be built in low confined si- 
tuations, nor too near water, especially when stagnant, and still less 
near marshes. Neither should a house be too closely surrounded by 
treesor shrubs. Trees at some distance from a house are both or- 
namental and an advantage, but become injurious when so near as to 
overshadow it, or prevent the air from circulating freely round it and 
through its various apartments. ‘The atmosphere of a building 
overhung by trees, or surrounded by a thick shrubbery, is kept in a 
state of constant humidity, except in the driest weather, and the 
health of the inmates rarely fails to suffer in consequence. The na- 
tural moisture of the country, arising from the humid state of the 
soil and luxuriant vegetation, is greatly ,increased by such injudi- 
cious mode of planting, an artificial atmosphere being created which 
renders a situation of this kind less healthy than the more open parts 
of large towns. Itis not generally known how limited may be the 
range of a damp unhealthy atmosphere. A low, shaded situation 
may be capable of inducing tuberculous disease in an infant, while a 
rising ground, a few hundred yards distant, may afford a healthy 
site for his residence. The dryness of the air in towns, which is the 
consequence of good drainage, and an artificial soil, is at once the 
safeguard of its inhabitants and a compensation in some measure for 
the want of that unimpeded circulation. and renewal of pure air 
which the country alone affords. 

“It would be well if architects were to make themselves acquainted 
with the circumstances which contribute most essentially to the salu- 
brity of habitations, as regards the site, the exposure, the drainage, 
and the size and disposition of the rooms. In many houses, in other re- 
spects well proportioned and arranged, the want of height in the bed- 
rooms is, I am persuaded, the cause of much ill health. In our small 
country houses this fault is very conspicuous ; and the country houses 
of our gentry are in many instances rendered unhealthy for one halfof 
the year by the nature of the situation in which they are built, and 
this is frequently the case toowhen unexceptionable sites are to be 
found in the immediate vicinity. Numerous elegant buildings round 
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this metropolis are more unhealthy than the central parts of the city, 
from the same causes. The evil consequences of inattention to these 
circumstances are experienced in all classes of habitations, from the 
palace to the cottage.” 

We should have felt inclined to give copious extracts froin this 
part of the work, particularly on the subject of suckling, the hygienic 
management of public seminaries, and the various kinds of exercise 
recommended by our author; but the article has already extended it- 
self to such a length that we must refrain, and we do so with the less 
reluctance, as we trust we have said enough to induce the members of 
every family predisposed to the disease to seek for information from 
the work itself. We cannot conclude without earnestly recommend- 
ing it in a special manner to the attention of parents, and all who 
have the direction of youth. 


THE MASS OF THE ATHEIST. 
(Concluded from page 444.) 


A CONSIDERABLE time passed without the doctor Bianchon, although 
the friend of Desplein, finding’ himself so situated as to be able to 
speak to him relative to this extraordinary singularity in his private 
life. Though they met each other in consultations and in the world, 
it was difficult to find one of those moments of confidence and of so- 
litude where, with their feet upon the fender, and their heads re- 
clining against the backs of their arm-chairs, two men give a loose to 
their feelings, and unbosom themselves to each other. At length, 
afier an interval of six years, and after the revolution of 1830, when 
the people fell upon the archbishop’s palace, when republican enthu- 
siasm pushed them on to the destruction of the golden crosses which 
glittered as they seemed to soar on high, like the forked lightning in 
a sultry evening in summer, from among the immensity of houses, 
and that unbelief, side by side with sedition, strutted boldly through 
the streets, Bianchon surprised Desplein entering, as before, the 
church of St. Sulpice. The doctor followed him there, and placed 
himself by his side without his friend’s making him the least sign of 
recognition, or testifying the smallest surprise ; and both heard the 
mass which owed its foundation to one of them. 

“Will you tell me, my dear friend,” said Bianchon to Desplein, 
when they were quitting the church, ‘ the reason of this capucinade ? 
I have before now caught you three times going io mass, you! Be- 
hold the fourth! You will account to me for this mystery, and give 
me an explanation as to this flagrant want of unison between your 
opinions and your conduct. You do not even believe ina God, and 
you go to hear mass !” 

“ | resemble a pretty considerable class of devotees, men deep! 
imbued with religion according to all appearance, but all of them as 
downright atheists as you or I can be, for our lives.” 
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And then followed a torrent of sarcasms directed towards various 
individuals of celebrity in the political world, the best known among 
which offers us in our days a new edition of the Tartufe of Moliére. 

“T want to know nothing about all that,” said Bianchon, “ I ask 
you the reason of what you have just been doing ; ; for it is you who 
are the founder of this mass.’ 

“In good faith, my dear friend,” said Desplein, “1 am hovering 
on the brink of the grave. I knew. not why 1 should hesitate to re- 
late to you the earlier scenes of my life.” 

At this moment Bianchon and the great man found themselves in 
the rue des Quatre Vents, one of the most horrible streets in Paris. 
Desplein directed his attention to the sixth story of one of those houses 
which resemble an obelisk, of which the door of doubtful designation 
opens upon a passage, at the end of which is a tortuous stair-case 
lighted by those tantalizing apertures so justly called jours de 
souffran e—a greenish decayed mansion, the ground floor of which 
was occupied by a dealer in furniture, and which appeared to lodge 
en each of its respective stages a different species of misery. Rais- 
ing his arm, with an action full of energy, Desplein said to Bianchon, 
«fT lived up there two years.” 

“ Well 2” 

The mass that I have just come from hearing is connected with 
some events which took place when I inhabited the garret on the 
sixth floor, at the window of which you see a cord bearing some li- 
nen, which floats above a flower-pot. My life of a man began so 
roughly, my dear Bianchon, that I may dispute the palm with who- 
ever it may be on the article of Parisian suffering. I have endured 
them all. Hunger and thirst; want of money; want of clothes, of 
shoes and stockings, of linen ; all that misery presents the most diffi- 
cult to support. T have sought to infuse warmth into my benumbed 
fingers by my own proper heat in breathing upon them, in that very 
chamber which I should now wish to revisit in your company. I have 
laboured an entire winter, seeing as I did so ihe exhalations rising 
from my head, and distinguishing the air of my respiration as you re- 
mark that of horeecs i in a frosty morning. I know not from whence 
we derive the point of support by which we are enabled to contend 
against such a life. I was alone in the world, without assistance, 
without a sou to purchase books or to defray the expenses of my me- 
dical education, without a friend; for my irritable, distrusting, un- 
easy character was against me. Nobody thought of attributing my 
irritation to the difficulties and labours of a nian who, from the ob- 
scure abyss in which he is buried, struggles and agitates in order to 
arrive at the surface. But I had, I may say it to you, before whom 
L have no need to put on any artificial ornament, that fund of good 
feelings and lively sensibility which will always be the portion of theer 
who have the strength and energy necessary to climb to a summit, 
whatever it may be, after long treading the thorny path of misery. 
I could draw nothing from my “family, nor from my birth-place, be- 
yond the insufficient pittance that was allowed me. *In fine, at this 
period, I ate for my breakfast a ro!l which a baker in the rve de Pe. 
tit Lion let me have cheaper because it was always of the baking of 
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the day before, or even of the one preceding. By contenting my- 
self with this dipped in milk, my morning repast cost me but two 
sous. I dined but every other day, and that in a boarding-house, 
where the dinner cost but eighteen sous. I spent in this manner only 
eleven sous a day. You know as well as I can tell you what care I 
must have taken of my clothes, my shoes and stockings. And I know 
not whether at a later and more prosperous period of our lives we 
are as much afflicted by the treachery of a brother in the profession 
as we have been, you and I, on perceiving the grinning aperture at 
the side of a shoe when the stitches give way, or on hearing the 
cracking of the seam of your surtout under the arm. I drank no- 
thing but water, entertained the greatest possible respect for the 
cafés, and looked upon Zoppi’s as a land of promise ea the Lu- 
culluses of the pays-latin alone had the right of presenting them- 
selves. ‘ Shall I ever be able,’ said I sometimes to myself, ‘ to take 
a cup of café @ la créme there? to play a party at dominoes there ? 
With all this, I carried into my studies the rage with which misery 
inspired me. I sought to engross, to monopolize, a vast hoard of cer- 
tain knowledge, to the end that I might acquire an immense per- 
sonal value, in order to deserve the station at which I should one day 
arrive on emerging from my nothingness. I consumed more oil than 
bread ; the lamp which lighted me during these long, obstinately- 
employed nights, cost me more than the food which nourished my 
body. This struggle was long, hard fought, and without comfort or 
encouragement. I awakened no sympathy in those around me. Must 
one not, if we would have friends, make acquaintance with youn 
men, be master of a few sous in order to go and tipple with them, 
and to be seen by them in all the haunts frequented by students ? 
But I had nothing ; and, when that involved the necessity of disco- 
vering my difficulties and privations, I experienced that nervous 
contraction in the throat that so often impresses upon our patients the 
idea that a ball is rising from the esophagus in the larynx. Later 
in life I have sometimes fallen in with these people, born rich, who 
have never wanted any thing, who know not the problem of this rule 
of three :”’ . 

“A young man is to crime as a piece of a hundred sous zs to X.” 

“ These gilded imbeciles will say to you, ‘ Why then did you run 
into debt? Why then have you contracted obligations? Why take 
upon one’s self engagements that one cannot fulfil” They produce 
upon me the same effect as the question of a celebrated and unfor. 
tunate princess, who, knowing that the people were dying for want 
of bread, asked, ‘ Why they did not buy themselves cakes!’ I should 
be glad to see one of those rich persons who complain that I demand 
too much when I have performed a difficult and necessary operation 
alone in Paris, without money or goods, without a friend, without 
credit, and obliged to work with his ten fingers in order to live. 
What would he do? Where would he go to appease his ‘hunger ? 
Bianchon, if you have sometimes seen me hard and bitter, I was then 
attributing, retaliating my early sufferings. upon the insensibility, 
upon the selfish egotism of which I have had thousands of proofs in 
the higher circles, or else I was thinking of the obstacles which ha- 
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tred, envy, jealousy, and calumny have raised between me and suc- 
cess. At Paris, when it isseen that you are ready to put your foot 
in the stirrup, they pull you back by the skirts of your coat; here 
one slips the buckle of the saddle-girth in order that you may break 
your neck by falling; another contrives that your horse shall cast a 
shoe ; and the least treacherous is he who presents a pistol at your 
head, sure of not missing you. You have talent enough, my dear 
boy, to become acquainted before long with the ceaseless and horrible 
enmity that mediocrity bears towards the man of superior genius. 
Should you lose twenty-five louis one eyening, you will be accused 
the next day of being a gambler, and your best friends will repeat 
that you lost the night # twenty-five thousand francs, Suffer 
from a headache, you will pass fora madman. Be a little quick and 
vivacious, you are unsociable, ready to take offence. If, in order to 
resist this battalion of Pygmies, you call to aid your superior powers, 
men cry out immediately that you want to devour all, that you take 
upon you to domineer, to tyrannize ; your good qualities become de- 
fects, your defects swell into vices. If you have saved some one, it 
will be asserted that you have killed him. If your patient shows 
himself again, it will be peremptorily asserted that you have assured 
the present at the expense of the future. Stumble, you have fallen. 
Invent, whatever it may be, reclaim your rights, you are a man im- 
possible to deal with, a man at the top of the ladder, who will not al- 
low the young aspirants to mount a single round. And so, my good 
fellow, if |do not believe in God, still less do I believe in men. Do 
you not know in me a man completely different from the Desplein 
that all the world slanders? But let us not dirty our hands in this 
mass of corruption. I inhabited then this house. I had to work to 
qualify myself for passing my first examination, and I had not a far- 
thing. You know I had reached one of those last extremities in 
which we say to ourselves, J will enlist! I had still a hope. I ex- 
pected from the country a trunk full of linen, a present from one of 
those old aunts, who, knowing nothing of Paris, think of your shirts, 
imagining that with thirty francs a month their nephews may feast upon 
ortolans. The trunk arrived while I was at the class. It had cost forty 
francs for the carriage. The porter, a German shoemaker, living in 
asort of wooden cage suspended from the walls, like the portable 
habitation of Grildrig slung at the girdle of Glundalclitch, had paid 
this sum, and kept the trunk as a security for the repayment. 1 loi- 
tered to and fro in the rue des Fossés St. Germain des Pres, and in 
the rue de ? Ecole de Médecine, without being able to invent a strata- 
gem which should consign the trunk to my custody without first re- 
paying the forty francs, which I should naturally have done, you 
have no want to be assured, as soon as | had disposed of the linen. 
My stupidity impressed me with the idea that surgery was my only 
vocation. My dear friend, delicate natures, whose powers are exer- 
cised in an elevated sphere, are deficient in this spirit of intrigue, so 
fertile in resources, so prompt in combining and adapting ; their pro- 
per good genius is accident; they seek not, but they fall in with. To 
be brief, | returned home at night at the same time as my next neigh- 
bour, a water-carrier, called Bourgeat, a native of St. Flour, We 
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knew each other, as two lodgers, inhabiting each a chamber on the 
same landing-place, may be supposed to be acquainted, who hear 
each other sleep, cough, dress, dive in fact, and who end by becom- 
ing used to each other. My neighbour informed me that the pro- 
prietor, to whom I was in debt three terms, had turned me out of 
doors, and that | must decamp the next morning. He himself was to 
be turned out on account of his humble calling. I passed the most 
wretched night of my life. Where should I find a porter even to carry 
my miserable effects and my books? How should I pay for their 
carriage and the porter of the hotel? These were questions not to be 
solved, repeated amidst floods of tears, as madmen repeat the burden 
of their song. At length I sunk into a slumber, for wretchedness 
has its own divine slumber full of lovely dreams. 

« The next morning, while I was swallowing my bread and milk, 
Bourgeat entered, and said to me, in his provincial French, *‘ Mon- 
sieur, the student, I am a poor man, enfant trouvé,* of the hospital of 
St. Flour, without father or mother, and not yet well enough off to 
make relations for myself by marrying. You are neither richer in 
relations, nor better furnished with the good things of this life. Hark 
ye! I have a hand-barrow below, which I have hired at a penny the 
hour, which can carry all we have to carry. If you have no objection 
we will seek a lodging together since we are turned out here. After 
all, it is not a heaven upon earth.’ 

“I know that well, my brave Bourgeat,” said I, * and know also 
that I have atrunk below, filled with linen, well worth one hundred 
aud fifty francs, with which I could easily pay the landlord, and what 
I owe to the porter, but I have not five franes. 

“Bah! I have some little monneronst here, all snug,” replied 
Bourgeat, exultingly, as he displayed before my bewildered eyes an 
old greasy leather purse. ‘‘ Keep your linen.” 

To be short, he paid my three terms with his own, and settled the 
matter with the porter ; then he placed all our effects upon his truck 
or hand-cart, and dragged it through the streets, stopping before 
every house which had a ticket hung cut. As to me, I mounted in 
order to see whether the place to be let was such as suited our simple 
wants and slender means. We were still wandering at noon in the 
quartier latin, that country of the aspirants to learning and its ho- 
nours, without having met with any thing to suit us, the price prov- 
ing always an obstacle. Bourgeat proposed to me to breakfast at a 
wine-shop, at the door of which we left the truck. At last, when it 
was nearly evening, I discovered in the Cour de Rohan, passage du 
Commerce, at the top of a house, under the roof itself, two chambers, 
separated by the stair-case. We obtained them ata rent of sixty 
francs a year each. Behold usthen housed there, me and my humble 
friend. We dined together. Bourgeat gained about fifty soust a 
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day. He was master of a hundred crowns,§ and was ambitious of 











* Foundling, parents unknown. 


t Monnerons, smail coin used during a certain period of the revolution, and which 
took its name from the maker. 
$ Two shillings. € Twelve pounds. 
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possessing a water-butt and horse; but on learning my situation, the 
secrets of which he contrived to dmaw from me with a depth of cun- 
ning combined of nee ap 4 goodness, and native delicacy, the re- 
membrance of which still fills my heart with the most powerful 
emotion, he renounced for some time the ambition of his hate life, 
for Bourgeat had been eleven years a marchand a la voie,* and he sa- 
crificed his hundred crowns to promote my future success.” 

Here Desplein grasped convulsively the arm of Bianchon. 

“He gave me the money, without which I could not have passed 
my examinations. This man, my friend, comprehended that I had 
a mission to fulfil, that my intellectual wants were more urgent than 
h's material ones. He interested himself for me in the most minute 
details, calling me son petit. He lent me what was necessary to the 
purchase of the books which the course of my studies required. He 
stole gently into my room at times to look at me while I was at 
work. He tock precautions which might well have been termed ma- 
ternal, in order to compel me to substitute for the indifferent and in- 
sufficient food to which I had been condemned a healthy and abund- 
ant nourishment. Bourgeat was about forty years of age, and pre- 
sented to the mind the idea of a citizen of the middle age, a pro- 
minent forehead, and a head that a painter would have made a study 
of to serve him as the mode] for a Lycurgus. The poor man had a 
heart running over with affection to dispose of. He had never been 
loved but by a water-spaniel, which he had lost, but of which he spoke 
to me continually, always asking me if I thought that the chureh 
would consent to say masses for the repose of its soul. His dog was, 
he assured me, a real Christian, which for twelve years had accom- 
panied him to church without ever once barking, listening to the 
organ without opening his mouth, and resting, rolled up, at his feet, 
with an air of the greatest devotion. This man centered upon me 
all his affections ; he opened his warm heart to me as to a solitary 
and suffering being ; he became for me the mother the most watch- 
ful, the benefactor the most delicate; in a word, the beau ideal of 
that virtue which delights in the contemplation of its own work, and 
seeks no other recompence. When | encountered him in the street 
he cast towards me a glance of intelligence beaming with a noble- 
ness beyond the power of description, almost of conception, affecting 
to walk as if he carried no burden, appearing as if it was happiness 
enough for him to see me in good health and well dressed. It was, 
in fact, the unsophisticated devoiedness of the humbler classes, the 
love of the grisette elevated to a higher sphere. He went my errands, 
wakened me in the night at the proper hours, cleaned my lamp, and 
dry-rubbed our landing-place—as good a servant as he was a father, 
und scrupulously neat as the tidiest young English girl. Te per- 
formed all the offices of our simple housekeeping as Philopemen 
sawed his wood, communicating to all his actions the simplicity of his 
manner of doing them, and preserving his dignity throughout; for he 





* One who draws water from the public fountains and carries it about in two 
buckets suspended froma yoke. The contents of his two buckets is called a tole, and 
costs two sous. 
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seemed instinctively to comprehend that the end ennobles all, wheu 
that is honourable and the means Jionest. 

‘*When I left him to become an in-door student at the Hétel 
Dieu, he experienced a sort of painful melancholy impossible to ren- 
der in words, at the thought that he could no longer live with me; 
but he consoled himself with the idea of amassing the sum that would 
be required for the expenses of my thesis, and made me promise to 
visit him all the days of leave. He was proud of me, he loved me for 
myself and for him. If you were to seek out my thesis, you would 
see that it is dedicated to him. In my last year as an in-door pupil, 
I had made enough to enable me to return to him all that he had 
done for me, by purchasing for him a horse, and a water-buit with 
its carriage. He was outrageously angry at finding that I had strip- 
ped myself of my money, and nevertheless in a state of enchantment 
at seeing his wishes realized. He was laughing involuntarily while 
he was scolding me. He was contemplating his water-butt and his 
horse, and wiping away atear, as he said to me, ‘It is ill done of 
you.’ Never have I witnessed a scene more affecting. He would 
ubsolutely present me with the silver-mounted case for my instru- 
ments which you have seen in my cabinet, and which, to me, is the 
most precious thing it contains. Although intoxicated with my first 
success, he never suffered to escape from him the least word, the 
smallest gesture, which might have been interpreted into This man 
is my work. And yet, but for-him, misery and its attendant priva- 
tions would have killed me. But all this while the poor man was de- 
stroying himself for me ; he lived upon bread rubbed with garlick, 
so that I might have the coffee which enabled me to support my 
painful vigils. He fellill. I passed, as you may well suppose, the 
nights of his suffering at his pillow. The first time I was happy 
enough to restore him to his usual health ; but he had a relapse a year 
afterwards, and in spite of the most assiduous cares, in spite of the 
greatest efforts that science could make, he fell the victim of his dis- 
ease. Never was king attended as he wasattended. Yes, I attempted, in 
my struggles to tear this life from the grasp of death, unheard-of things; 
for I would have made him live, in order to have rendered him the 
happy witness of his own work,—to have realized all his gentle wishes, 
to have satisfied the only gratitude which filled my heart,—to have 
extinguished a focus of consuming fire which still boils in my veins. 
Bourgeat,” resumed Desplein, in strong and visible emotion, 
“ my second father, expired in my arms, leaving me all he possessed 
by a testament which he had made by a public writer, and dated the 
very year in which we went to lodge together in the Cour de Rohan. 

‘This man had the faith of the charbonnier, that is to say, of a man 
pure, simple, unsophisticated. He loved the holy virgin as he would 
have loved his wife, had he possessed one. He wasan ardent catholic, 
and yet had never said one word to me on my irreligion; but, when 
he knew himself to be in danger, he begged me not to think of ex- 
pense in obtaining for him the succours of the church. I caused a 
mass to be said every day for him. Often, during the night, he testi- 
fied to me his fears respecting his future state ; he was afraid that he 
had not lived as piously as he ought to have done. Poor man! he 
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laboured from morning till night, but he wished to be assured of Pa- 
radise. Ee was administered to like a saintashe was; his death was 
worthy of his life; meek and gentle spirit, into which pride and sel- 
fishness alike found it impossible to enter. His funeral was followed 
but by me. When I had laid in the earth my only benefactor, and 
that | sought how to acquit my deep debt of obligation to him, | per- 
ceived that he had neither family, wife, children, nor relations. But 
he was a believer! he had a religious conviction. Had I the right to 
discuss it? He had timidly spoken to me of masses said for the re- 
pose of the dead ; for he would not impose this duty upon me, think- 
ing that it would be to demand the payment of his services. As soon 
as I was in a condition to establish a foundation, | gave to St. Sulpice 
the sum required for the celebration of four masses a year. As the 
ony thing that I can offer to Bourgeat is the fulfilment of his pious 
wishes, the day on which this mass is performed, at the commence- 
ment of each season, I go there in his name, and recite for him the 
prayers required. I say, with all the faith that a sceptic can attain 
to, ‘If there be a sphere, O —— where thou placest the souls of 
those who have humbly and conscientiously performed their duty 
here, forget not thy faithful servant,the good Bourgeat, and, if there 
be any thing to suffer for him, lay the burden upon me, so that he 
may enter the sooner into those regions of the blessed where he de- 
sired to remain for ever."* This, my dear friend, is as far asa man 
holding my opinions can permit himself to go. The Deity should 
be merciful and not hold me culpable, for I swear to you that I 
would give all my fortune if, by doing so, the faith of Bourgeat 
could enter into my spirit.” 

Bianchon, who attended Desplein in his last illness, dares not af- 
firm now that the illustrious surgeon died an atheist. Will not all 
real and charitable believers feel a pleasure in supposing that the 
humble Auvergnat may have been the means of opening to him the 
gates of heaven, as he had formerly unlocked for him the portals of 
the terrestrial temple on the pediment of which is written Aux 
grands hommes la patrie reconnaissante ? 


Note. Although the events in this recital are all true, it would be 
a serious wrong to make an application of them to any single indivi- 
dual of the present day, the author having united in one character a 
collection of circumstances connected with the private history of va- 
rious persons. 


De Batzac. 
Paris, March 12th. 





* There is nothing to the feelings of a pious Catholic revolting in this address ; the 
(doctrine of purgatory and expiatory masses for the dead, performed by the living, ac- 
count satisfactorily enough for such ideas. let Protestants, in feeling their advantay és, 
be grateful and indulgent. 
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LINES 


WRITTEN ON THE FIRST INTERVIEW OF TWO INFANTS. 





Sweer lovely innocents, what glad surprise 

Beat from their hearts and glistened in their eyes! 
The mutual smile, with sympathetic touch, 

Drew forth the joy that could not say too much, 
Which now in murmurs soft, now loud and wild, 
Outburst in raptures fond from either child. 

And, though a sudden fear awhile distressed 

And led them both to seek their mother’s breast, 
How soon their sinking courage fresh returned, 
And from each groundless fear a lesson learned. 
Familiar grown, they now intent explore 

The wonders which alarmed them just before ; 
And playful innocence, with fond caress, 

Unites them in the bond of tenderness, 

While triumph brightens either mother’s eye 

And swells each father’s heart with raptures high. 
Parents alone can know the hallowed bliss 
Inspired by such a lovely scene as this : 

For such delight who would not gladly bear 

A mother’s suffering or a father’s care? 


’Tis sweet to watch the infant dawn of mind, 
The opening bud, by no false art confined, 
In beauty breaking, blushing into flower, 

In all the pride of Nature’s truth and power. 
Propitious skies and balmy airs, dispense 
Your blessings on these buds of innocence ; 
May they unfold their beauties to the sun 

Of culture fair, nor ever seek to shun 

A parent’s ready smile to virtue given, 
Which in the youthful breast can make a heaven, 
Its frown a hell—the presage of despair ; 
For, O, a withering curse lies hidden there ! 
O Filial Love! be thou their constant guest, 
Securely dwell within each grateful breast ; 
And may Religion consecrate the tie, 
Confirmed by time, to last eternally. 
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THE CHINESE GOVERNMENT versus OPIUM. 
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In our last number we gave our opinion freely on the pamphlets 
of Messrs. Matheson and J.indsay relative to our affairs with China. 
We then proved, we think, beyond a doubt, that these gentlemen 
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entertain erroneous notions concerning the. phraseology adopted by 
the Chinese towards us, as a nation, in their official documents, and 
that instead of offering us insult they treat us with the respect be- 
coming a powerful nation. Towards the conclusion of our remarks 
we mentioned that our legitimate trade with China did not rig 
any difficulty in its transactions. Goods are bought and sold, 
taken in exchange, subject to certain duties, whether as imports @ or 
exports ; and, if no casualties occur (disputes between foreigners 
and the natives), the ships are permitted to depart, as at any other 
port. It is right, however, to add that we did not then, and do not 
now, maintain that such imposts are just; but on that part of the 
question we do not at present enter, 

We considered it our duty also, in the article referred to, to point 
out to our government that the principal cause of the misunderstand- 
ing between the two nations, and what proves the bane of much evil, 
exists in the illicit trade of opium which is carried on in our ships, as 
well as in those of other nations,—that it tends not only to debase her 
subjects, but that from fees clandestinely received by petty officers, 
which are shared with their superiors to permit the passing and repass- 
ing of this obnoxious drug, the very officers of government become cor- 
rupted ; litigation, and the very worst feelings naturally result, which 
not unfrequently terminate in bloodshed. 

As our government may be deliberating on sending out a ‘succes- 
sor to Lord Napier, we should think ourselves culpable, possessing the 
information we do, did we not fairly bring this illicit trade under 
their notice and that of the public in general. And we are of opi- 
nion that we cannot do this better than by giving the following trans- 
lation of a Proclamati on issued by the Viceroy of Canton on the 
5th of April, | 1820, translated into English by the late Dr, Morrison :— 


‘Yuen, the Viceroy, and Ah, the Hoppo (comptroller of customs) of Can- 
ton, hereby issue a proclamation to the Hong merchants, with the contents 
of which let them make themselves fully acquainted. 

‘Opium is an article which has long been most strictly prohibited by his 
Imperial Majesty’s command, and frequent proclamations have been issued 
against it, which are on record. But the passages on the coast of Canton 
being very numerous, Macao being the resort of foreigners, and Whampoa 
being the anchorage for foreign ships, should be more strictly watched and 
searched. 

“It is found on record, that during the twentieth year of Kea-king, the 
then Viceroy, Tseang, reported to the court, and punished the abandoned 
Macao merchants, Choo-mei-kwa and others, for buying and selling opium. 
The Emperor’s will was then most reverently received to this effect :— 

‘«* When the Portuguese ships arrive at Macao, it is incumbent to search 
and examine each ship; and let the Viceroy widely publish a proclamation, 
stating that opium being an article produced abroad, and from thence flow- 
ing into China, and as every region has its usages and climate proper for 
itself, and differing from others, the celestial empire does not forbid your 
people to make and eat opium, and diffuse the custom in your native place. 
But that opium should flow into the interior of this country, where vagabonds 
clandestinely purchase and eat it, and continually become sunk into the most 
stupid and besotted state, so as to cut down the powers of nature and destroy 
life, is an injury to the manners and minds of men of the greatest magnitude ; 
and therefore opium is most rigorously prohibited by law. 
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“«* Often have imperial edicts been received commanding a search to be 
made; and it is absolutely impossible to suffer your people to bring it, ina 
smuggling manner, and disperse it by sale. 

*««* Hereafter, when your ships arrive at Macao, they must all and each be 
searched and examined. If one ship bring opium, whatever other cargo the 
said vessel may contain, all will be rejected, and all commercial transactions 
with her will be disallowed. If every vessel bring opium, then the whole 
cargo of every vessel will be rejected, and none of the ships be permitted to 
trade; and the ships, in the state they come, will be driven out and sent back 
to their own country. 

“** As to you people who live in Macao, since you occupy the territory of the 
celestial empire, you therefore ought to obey the laws and regulations of the 
celestial empire. 

“¢¢ If you presume, without public authority, to act and frame rules for your- 
selves, and cherish schemes of approaching near to grasp illicit gains, the laws 
are prepared to punish; and just as in the case of those who in China clan- 
destinely promulge the (Teen-choo-keaou), religion’ of Heaven’s Lord,* they 
will assuredly severely punish your crimes, and will not show any indulgence. 

‘**In this manner (says the Emperor) let an explicit and pointed proclama- 
tion be published to the said foreigners, and no doubt they will, every one of 
them, be afraid, and yield implicit obedience, and not dare to oppose the pro- 
hibition and to sell opium. And hereafter let a true and faithful search be 
made as before; and so the source from which the evil springs will be cut off. 
Respect this.’ 

‘‘ Former proclamations were published, and stand on record; and since 
that time four or five years have elapsed, and it is feared that remissness may 
have crept in by length of time. 

‘It is probable, though not certain, that when the Portuguese ships anchor 
in Macao harbour, there may be avaricious vagabonds who smuggle opium 
into the port, and therefore the Macao Wei-yuen has been ordered to search 
very strictly and faithfully. 

“With respect to Whampoa, it is the anchorage of all the foreign ships, 
and although I, the Viceroy, appoint to each ship an attending officer, and I, 
the Hoppo, also appoint tidewaiters, who watch the ship on each side and 
make due search, which seems as strict a guard as can be kept, still the sea- 
men are not all good men: it is impossible to be surety that they never con- 
nect themselves with native vagabonds, and seize opportunities of smuggling. 

‘‘ Therefore strict orders are given to all the local military stations, to the 
deputed officer from the custom-house, and to the armed police at Whampoa, 
to be very strict in searching; and further confidential soldiers are sent in all 
directions to search and seize. 

‘** Besides these precautions, the Hong merchants are required to promul- 
gate to all foreign factory chiefs, resident at Macao or Canton, our com- 
mands to them to yield implicit obedience to former imperial edicts, which 
disallow the clandestine introduction of opium, and which require the sources 
from which it comes to be cut off. 

‘If they dare to disobey this order, as soon as a discovery is made, the ship 
concerned will be expelled and not permitted to trade, and the security mer- 
chant will be seized and punished for the crime ; if he dares to connive he will 
most assuredly be broken, and prosecuted to the utmost, and without mercy. 

“Be careful, and do not view this document as mere matter of form, and 
so tread within the net of the iaw ; for you will find your escape as impracti- 
cable as it is for a man to bite his own navel. 

“* Report the manner in which you execute these orders; and at the same 


* The Roman Catholic religion. 
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time present a bond engaging to abide by the tenour of this. Delay not! A 
special edict. 
“ Kea-king, 25th year, 2d month, 22d day.” 

The preceding document is directed against the Portuguese who 
reside at Macao. But the writer of this article has in his possession a 
document, issued by a Viceroy of a later date, in which it is stated 
that besides the Portuguese ‘“ the English sailors also bring this ar- 
ticle and clandestinely sell it. The Captains of the Company’s ves- 
sels do not presume to bring it, while those of America, which is 
but a small nation, do bring it.’ The document then goes on to 
state that, “ if any ship comes to trade and is known to have opium, 
such ship shall not be permitted to land her goods,” &c. It further 
states that, since the introduction of ‘‘ this poison” from foreign coun- 
tries, the general tone of society has been injured. 

Mr. Davis, in his recently published work, informs us “ that 
Opium has of late formed about one half of the total value of Bri- 
tish imports at Canton and Lintin, and that Tea has constituted some- 
thing less than the same proportion of our exports : 





Imports in 1833. Exports in 1833. 
Dollars. Dollars. 
Opium - 11,618,167 Tea - - 9,133,749 
Other Imports 11,858,077 Other Exports 11,309,521 
22,476,244 20,443,270 


“In 1832, 23,670 chests of Opium were sold for no less a sum than 
15,338,160 dollars!” We should like to know what answer Lord 
Napier’s successor would make, if by the Chinese government he 
were required to interdict this illegal trade. 


—_—_— 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS. 


THe question of capital punishments is, we are glad to per- 
ceive, beginning again to press itself on the public mind. It is one 
of the deepest importance to the well-being of society; and it involves 
in no ordinary measure the interests of me rte and humanity. 

To argue the question on either or both of the latter grounds would, 
we are aware, be labour lost in so far as a large portion of the com- 
munity are concerned. They know no other principle than expe- 
diency. I.et us then try the question of the efficacy of capital punish- 
ments to repress crime, by that test. 

Facts are said to be stubborn things. Let us bring a few facts to 
bear on the question of the expediency of capital punishments, 

What, we beg in the first instance to ask, have been the results in 
those cases in which capital punishments have been abolished? Has 
the effect of such abolition been the increase of crime? We maintain 
it has not; we hold and proceed to prove, paradoxical as it may ap- 
pear, that the very reverse has been the fact—that offences have in- 
variably decreased where the extreme penalty of the law has been 
dispensed with. 


M. M.—No. 6 2R 
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Though it is prejudicial to our case, we will include the crime ef 
burglary among capital offences, and then deal with the facts as we 
tind them. 

We divide crimes into three classes. The first class includes lar- 
cenies and those other minor offences the commission of which oc- 
casion the great bulk of commitments. The second comprehends 
those crimes which are still punished by death. ‘The third class consists 
of those in which death-punishments have been abolished. 

Let us now, in order to ascertain the effects which capital punish- 
ments have on the increase or diminution of crime, take certain pe- 
riods of considerable duration—say three years—and see what has 
been the comparative frequency of the commission of those crimes 
ranged under each of the above heads in the intervals in question. 
The results will be found to establish our position, that the punish- 
ment of death, however strange it may seem, actually tends to in- 
crease instead of diminishing crime. 

To make our view of the case still more clear, we shall select two 
periods rather remote. Let us then take the three years ending in 
1829, and the three years ending in 1835, thus leaving an interval of 
three years, during which the progress of mitigation in punishments 
was in practice gradual, though equally severe in theory. 

The committals for the first class of offences in England and Wales 
in the years 1827, 1828, 1829, were 46,833. The number of persons 
committed for the same class of offences in the years 1833, 1834, 
1835, was 51,701, thus making an increase of 4668, or about ten 
per cent. 

In the second class of crimes, those, namely, in which the punish- 
ment of death is still continued, the number of persons committed in 
England and Wales in the years 1827, 1828, 1829, was 1705. In the 
years 1833, 1834, 1835, the commitments were 2236, making an 
increase of 531, or about thirty-one per cent; and thus, be it re- 
membered, notwithstanding the fact that the executions continued to 
be nearly the same, the numbers being in the first three years 108, 
and in the last three years 102. 

We may here pause to enquire, how happens it that the offences 
from which capital punishments had been remitted did not increase 
in those periods in the same proportion? The fact can be accounted 
for on no other principle than that we have already laid down, namely, 
that mild and merciful punishments tend to diminish crimes, while 
the effect of extreme punishments is to increase them. 

We come now to the third class of offences, we mean those for which 
the punishment of death has been abolished. How stand the facts 
here? In the years 1827, 1828, 1829, the number of commitments 
for offences of this description were 4622; in the three years ending 
in 1835, they were 4292, making a decrease of 330, or about seven 
percent. This diminution is the more remarkable when it is recol- 
lected that in the first-mentioned period the number of executions in 
the metropolitan county was ninety-six, while in the latter three years, 
when the smaller number of commitments took place, the number of 
persons who suffered death, was only twe. 

The question then again recurs—To what are we to attribute this 
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decrease in the number of offences in cases in which the extreme 
penalty has been dispensed with? Some persons, we are aware, 
hold that the circumstance is to be accounted for from the fact that the 
country has, during the interval between 1833 and the present year, 
undergone a considerable improvement. We admit the premises— 
it is gratifying to be able to do so—but we deny the conclusion. If 
this diminution were the consequence of the improved state of the 
country, how happens it, let us ask, that that diminution has only 
taken place in the case of the third class of offences, those, namely, 
in which the punishment of death has been abolished? Were the 
hypothesis we are combatting based on a sound philosophy, there 
ought to have been a corresponding decrease in the number of the 
first and second classes of offences, whereas the fact stares us in the 
face that in both these instances there has been a considerable in- 
crease, 

To our minds it appears as clear as any moral proposition can be, 
that the cause of the decrease in the number of those offences which 
were formerly punishable with death, but which are no longer so, 
is the additional certainty of the conviction and consequent punish- 
ment. Previously prosecutors felt reluctant to prosecute and juries to 
convict, because they shuddered at the thought of being instrumental 
in hurrying a human heing into eternity for some comparatively 
trifling offence. The consequence was that persous weighed the 
chances of escape in the event of detection, and committed or ab- 
stained from a certain offence according to their estimate of the pro- 
babilities either way. Now there is no room for speculation or cal- 
culation in the matter. ‘The person sinned against has no hesitation 
in prosecuting, and juries are quite willing, on sufficient evidence, 
to convict. Those likely to commit offences are well aware of this, 
and hence, in many instances, are deterred from deeds of crimi- 
nality. 

To show the much greater certainty that exists of convictions being 
now obtained, let us appeal for a moment to the irresistible logic of 
plain facts. Taking those offences in the aggregate to which the 
extreme penalty is not attached, it has been found that, out of every 
100 commitments which have lately taken place in England and 
Wales, there have been seventy-four convictions. On the other 
hand it is found, incredible as the fact may appear, that out of every 
100 persons charged with crimes that are still capital, the convictions 
are only forty-four. Here, then, we are furnished with the strongest 
possible presumptive proof, that thirty persons out of every hundred 
committed for capital offences escape the ends of justice by verdicts 
of acquittal, because either the prosecutors, or juries, or both, con- 
sider, in those particular cases, the punishment of death to be dispro- 
portionate to the magnitude of the offence. 

These are undeniable facts. And they satisfactorily account for the 
decrease of crimes to which the punishment of death has ceased to 
be annexed, and for the increase in those in which that punishment 
is still continued. Nor ought the important fact to be forgotten that 
the convictions are by this means made certain in the case of minor 
offences, while the acquittals are in the cases of the very worst 
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crimes, namely, arson, murder, rape, &c. It is unnecessary to add 
that the parties who escape, and who are again turned loose on so- 
ciety, are among the most depraved of the human species. 

It is, we maintain, an indisputable axiom, that the great preventive 
of crime is the certainty, and not the severity, of the punishment. 
This is equally proved by past history and present experience. In- 
deed it is one of those facts which are self-evident. 

The history of other countries exhibits the same results as to the 
comparative tendencies of severe and uncertain, and lenient and cer- 
tain, punishments in repressing crime. Let us take, for exemple, 
the instances of Prussia, Belgium, and Tuscany. 

First, then, with regard to Prussia. And here we cannot do better 
than quote an extract from a letter received some time since by the 
Committee of the Society for the Diffusion of Information on the Sub- 
ject of Capital Punishments. The intelligent writer, who dates his 
letter “ Berlin, March 10, 1835,” blends some just observations with 
his statement of facts. He says, 


“There are no printed returns of crime in Prussia, but the Minister of 
Justice, M. de Kampz, has, with great kindness and liberality, given me a writ- 
ten statement of the capital convictions and executions in each year from 1818 
to 1834, specifying the nature of the crimes, and the provinces in which they 
were committed. 

“‘ The paucity of executions is the first point. In the 17 vears from 1818 
to 1834 (inciusive) there have been, in all, 123 executions, and the crimes for 
which they took place are as follows :— 


Arson . ; ‘ ; Ris 
** Volutary Manslaughter ; P Total 123 
Murder . , : ; F a 54 


‘« The one execution for arson ‘took place in 1818, since which time, conse- 
quently, the punishment of death has been inflicted only for intentional homi- 
cide of different degrees. Even for murder the sentence is nearly as often com- 
muted as executed. In the whole 17 years there were sentenced to death for 
murder 187, of whom 100 only were executed. 

‘*T] now come to another point—the great diminution in severity of late 
years. 

In the first 3 years, 1818, 1819, 1820, there were executed 24, 

In the /ast 3 years, 1832, 1833, 1834, there were executed 6—2 in each year. 

‘‘The mean population of Prussia, during the same period, may be taken 
at 12,303,535, that being the amount according to the official census in 1826, 
which year falls exactly in the middle of the same series of years. 

‘On receiving these documents I immediately proceeded to examine whether 
the crimes which have actually been punished with death in the above period 
have increased or diminished, as the punishment of death has been more and 
more rarely inflicted. In doing so I omitted the first two years 1818 and 
1819, to get a number divisible into three equal parts, and then divided the 
15 years into three equal periods of 5 years each. The only crimes actually 
punished capitally in that period have been, as I said before, murder and 
voluntary manslaughter. You will observe that, for both of these crimes taken 
together, there were, 

in the Ist period most executions, and most crime, 

in the 2nd period fewer executions, and less crime, 

in the 3rd period a further diminution of executions, and a further 
diminution of crime. 

“In the next table I omit the crime of manslaughter. It forms, in my 
opinion, no correct test of the comparative efficacy of other punishments and 
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that of death; for, as the crime is committed without premeditation, there is 
not room for reflection as to the nature of the punishment incurred. Murder 
is by far the better criterion for such a purpose. 


MURDER. 
5 years ending 1824, capitally convicted 69, executed 47 
5 ° - J629, » ; ° o: Bb, 4 . 26 
5 : - 1834, . ‘ : . 43, . . 16 


‘** Here there isa diminution of executions in each of the last two periods, 
and at the same time a diminution of crime. If we compare the two extreme 
periods, we find one-third /ess crime in the last with 16 executions, than in 


the first with 47 executions.” 

These are facts which speak so forcibly for themselves as to render 
all comment on our part unnecessary. 

We now come to the case of Belgium. And how stand matters 
respecting that country, as regards the present question? We shall 
see. 

From an abstract of returns, ordered by the Chamber of Deputies, 
relative to the punishment of death in that country, for the thirty-five 
years ending 1 in 18. 34, we find the following results : — 





























Wited Meal Capital Convictions. 
PERIODS. for : 
| various crimes. | Murder. Other capital 
| crimes. 
seahumantl — | ad 
5 Years en ding with 1804 | 235 | 150 203 
5 ; So, 88 | 82 70 
B . . 1 | 71 | 64 49 
‘2 ae ae | 26 42 29 
5 i ; 1824 | 23 38 23 
5 . . 1829 22 | 34 40 
5 ‘i P 1834 None 20 23 








From these returns it appears that the decrease, and eventually 
the entire discontinuance, of capital punishments, was accompanied 
by a diminution of the number of atrocious offences, 

" The case of ‘Tuscany is in perfect accordance with the cases of 
Prussia and Belgium. “We have not space to enter into details on 
the subject ; but we may say, in general terms, that never was the 
expediency of exterminating death- punishme nts so fairly put to the 
test as in that country. The ‘celebrated Leopold, immediately on his 
becoming Grand Duke of Tuscany, entirely abolished the punishment 
of death throughout his dominions. And what was the result? Did 
crime increase? The very opposite effect was produced. An imme- 
diate and considerable decrease took place in the number of all 
classes of offences. After the experiment of substituting mild for 
sanguinary punishments had been tried for the long period of twenty 
years, the Grand Duke himself stated in the criminal code which he 
then published that, instead of the “ more lenient system ” increas- 
ing the number of crimes, it considerably diminished that of the 
smaller ones, and rendered those of an atrocious nature very rare. 

We maintain, then, that never was any point more triumphantly 
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established than is that of the non-expediency of capital punishments. 
The facts on this head are so numerous and decisive that the public 
mind is sow completely made up on the subject; and the almost 
universal feeling may be said to be that, on the ground of expedi- 
ency, as well as on the much higher grounds of religion and humanity, 
extreme punishments ought to be dis spensed with. 

And will the Legislature, under these circumstances, still seek to 
retain them? We hope and believe that the disposition to resort to 
sanguinary measures in the administration of the criminal jurispru- 
dence of the country, is rapidly dying away. But even were it other- 
wise—even were our senators, in defiance of all the figures and facts 
which have been brought to bear against such a view of the case, 
privately inclined to uphold a Draconian system of criminal laws— 
the united voice of religion, justice, humanity, and public opinion, 
cannot long be withstood. The signs of the times justify us in look- 
ing daily for its complete triumph. 

There are other points of view in which the subject may be con- 
sidered ; but we must defer all further observations till a future 


opport unity. 





J.G. 


MISADVENTURES OF A LOVER.* 


Cuaptrer I, 


Reaper! have you been in love? Have you been over head 
and ears in love? Have you been always crossed, always dis- 
appointed in your loves? If you can answer these queries in ‘the af- 
firmative, I feel a melanc holy pleasure in writing for or rather to 
you. If you cannot answer these questions in the ‘affirmative, I beg 
you will proceed no further in the perusal of this: you cannot appre- 
ciate aright what follows. 

I suppose it is not necessary that I say any thing about my early 
life. The title of this holds out no promise, either ee or by 
implication, of my being communicative on that score. If I chose 
to say any thing on the point, I would be sufficiently candid to confess 
that I was born and cradled in poverty. It is usual, I believe, in 
such cases, to add that, though one’s parents were poor, they were 
honest. I have always deemed any statement of that kind a gratui- 
tous insult to the understanding of the reader; for what can any 
one know about the honesty of his parents before he was born, or 
even during the long stage of his childhood? He could not, at 
either of these eras, be privy to their actions. To be sure, he may 
have their word for it that they were honest. I have heard my pa- 
rents make a similar protestation, but then we all know that nobody 
is called on, either in reason or law, to condemn oneself, to publish 
or admit one’s guilt. Besides, is it not one of our most popular 


* It is right tu mention that this series of papers is founded on facts. 
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Scotch proverbs that the greatest thief is generally the readiest and 
loudest in shouting ‘‘ Gude keep honesty?” Let it not be inferred 
from this that [ impute any thing dishonest, either in intention or deed, 
to my parents. . Perish the thought! unless I had ample and unde- 
niable proof of their guilt, whereas I have not a particle of such a 
commodity. All I wish the reader to understand is that I know no- 
thing whatever of the honesty or dishonesty of my parents. 

I have only two further observations to make in the way of pre- 
mising, and these are that, though my parents were poor, they con- 
trived to give me an excellent education, and that before I was 
done with ‘eho! some little money fell into the family by the death 
of a relation. 

Now, then, for my story. I doubt if ever any body had a more 
ample allowance than I of what is called the tender passion. I have 
often chided Nature for her unequal distribution of her gifts. Love 
is certainly a good thing; but then it is quite possible "to have too 
much as well as too little of a good thing. I know this in not a com- 
monly received doctrine. I cannot help that. John Locke used to 
say that the rejection by the generality of mankind of any given pro- 
position, if true, does not change it into error. So say I. And I say 
moreover, as an illustration, that in affairs of the heart Nature has 
been a great deal too kind to me. If I could interrogate her lady- 
ship, I would ask why she was so injudicious, why so capricious as to 
form my heart of love altogether, while she has formed thousands of 
bipeds without one partic le of that element in their composition, 
However, experience has taught me that there is no help for it now; 
it is my wisdom to submit to the ordinations of Fate with all the phi- 
losophy I can muster for the purpose. 

I am not only unusually susceptible of the exercise of the tender 
passion, I have not only a remarkable aptitude for loving, but I 
love with an ardour which has, I am convinced, no parallel. Fur- 
thermore, I was a precocious lover. If it is asked how early the age 
at which I first felt myself a slave to love, the answer is—I cannot 
tell. I have been a lover, a devoted lover, ever since I recollect. I 
managed, however, to conceal from the world the flame that burned 
in my hes art, at the hazard of being consumed by it, until my twen- 
tieth year.* <A rather unfortunate | occurrence then revealed it to a 
wicked world. The object of my then regards was as pretty a young 
girl, Louisa by name, as ever put foot on the ground. She had come 
from a distant part of the country to reside for a few weeks with a 
friend settled in the town in which I then dwelt. I saw her taking a 
walk one day on the opposite side of the narrow but deep river el 
The sight was sufficient. I was spell-bound at once. It may be pro- 
per to ‘advertise the reader at this stage of the story that itis one of 


* It is right to mention that, though I have been times without number in love—to 
speak a truth, I have never been many successive days out of it—I only advert to those 
adventures with the sex which, by some ill-starred circumstance or other, became 
known to the world. I would not mention even them, but for the circumstance that 
grossly incorrect versions of these adventures have, somehow or other, gone abroad. J 
am anxious that the naked truth should be known; for, though matters are bad enough 
as they are, the malicious ingenuity of the world has made them ten times worse. 
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the attributes of my singular love that it comes on me very often all 
at once. I have often wondered as much at this as at any thing in 
the philosophy of my loves, In the present instance I did not mar- 
vel in the least. The matchless beauty of the young lady, and the 
eloquent blush which reddened her cheek when her eye met mine, 
might have reached the heart of the most inveterate bachelor that 
ever lived. 

It was on a beautiful evening in the end of August that I first en- 
countered the heavenly countenance of Louisa. The luminary of day 
was setting at the moment. He was pouring streams of yellow ra- 
diance in all directions, excepting where any hill, or house, or tree, 
or other opaque object obstructed his beams, The full tide of his 
golden splendour was then being poured on the divine face of the 
peerless beauty before me. I do not know if she observed the effect 
which the glance I obtained of her had on me; but J myself know 
that for some moments after I stood motionless asa statue: I was per- 
fectly unconscious of my own existence. On recovering my senses, 
I found she was out ofsight; she had vanished like a dream from be- 
fore my wondering and adoring eyes. I wenthome. My relations 
saw that all was not right; they saw me much more discomposed than 
ever I had been before. They enquired the cause. I returned my 
favourite answer, “ Nothing surprising.’ They sought no more: 
they made their own inferences. In a moment afterwards I heard 
father whisper into the ear of mother, in answer to some observation 
of hers, “ O never mind the foolish lad: he has taken some love 
craze into his head.’ ‘The remark how true! I felé its truth. It 
stung me to the quick ; but it was my father who thus sneered at me 
both for my love and folly, and therefore I took no notice of it. Su 
perless I went‘to bed. Sleepless I passed the night. Whata night of 
restlessness! A broiling on Cobbett’s gridiron would have been per- 
fect luxury compared with what I then suffered from the domination 
of my ~ Bow love for Louisa. O the agonies of absence from her 
whom one loves, not as the common od of love, but as J loved. 
I am desirous of speaking the truth at all times; but, if there be such 
a thing as degrees in truth, I utter the greatest, the “ hugest,” truth 
that ever escaped either my lips or pen when I say that not one 
fraction of a moment—if a moment be fractional—was the image of 
the unrivalled Louisa absent from my mind’s eye that long long night. 
Morning did at length come. I rose, performed the vexatious but 
indispensable operation of shaving, washed my frontispiece and hands, 
donned my best clothes in the most approved mode I was master of, 
looked at myself in the reflector, and concluded I had at least a 
chance with the heart of Louisa. The domicile which she graced, 
pro tempore, with her presence, was on the banks of the river before 
alluded to. I longed for another look of Louisa. I panted for an 
interview with her. The reader will consequently be prepared for 
the intelligence that to take breakfast was, in all the circumstances of 
the case, infinitely too insipid and heartless an occupation for me. | 
sneaked out of the house unobserved by my friends, hied to the river 
S , and promenaded its banks, opposite to where Louisa taber- 
nacled, the whole blessed day. I had not been missed at home many 
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hours when my friends became uneasy about me. A few hours more 
elapsed, and they became so much alarmed for my safety as to be 
unable to conceal their fears from the neighbours. A search was 
proposed. But in what direction was the search to be made? The 
world is wide; so is the district around my native town. While thus 
undecided as to what direction they should take, some stupid, talka- 
tive, impertinent old maid, who had returned from bleaching clothes 
on the banks of the river, mentioned to my friends that she had seen 
me “ walking backwards and forwards” along the river side, mani- 
festly discomposed. ‘“ Gracious heavens!” exclaimed my father, 
‘*he means to do away with himself!” ‘Run, run, or he'll be 
drowned already!” shrieked my mother. The circumstance of my 
taking no supper the previous night, no breakfast that morning, 
my unusually absent demeanour for the last twenty hours—all these 
rushed into the minds of my parents and made them conclude the 
worst. Mother fainted; but father bore up under the apprehended 
catastrophe with wonderful fortitude. ‘‘ Not a moment is to be lost, 
let us be off directly,” said one of the neighbours: and imme- 
diately they all started—they were twenty-one in number—and 
bounded as “fast as their feet could carry them,” to the particular 
spot at the river’s banks where I had been last seen by the aforesaid 
long-tongued antiquated virgin. ' It was now twilight, and no object 
could be distinctly seen at any distance, The side, too, of the river 
on which I had been seen by the washer-woman—and to which con- 
sequently, as already mentioned, my alarmed relatives and acquaint- 
ances directed their precipitate steps—was, at that particular spot, 
studded with a plantation of well-grown firs. It was impossible 
therefore, for two causes, that the party could see any distance in 
the locality in question. It is of importance to mention this, because 
it will prepare the reader for the fact that the aforesaid posse of 
officious friends were close by me before they saw me; and then 
they only saw a fraction of my person, the whole man, with the ex- 
ception of the head, being immersed in the river. In yet plainer 
language, if that be necessary, I was at that mee pet get, about 
up to the neck in the water, gasping for breath, and every instant 
like to go down to rise no more. A better picture of a drowning 
man, I have been subsequently told, was never witnessed. I can 
add, from my own knowledge, that a more narrow escape from a 
watery death-bed, if there be propriety in the expression,, was 
never—could not be—made by mortal. ‘ He’s in life yet!” ex- 
claimed one. “ He'll be gone this moment!” shouted another of the 
party. ‘In, in to his aid!” vociferated the whole batch, in discord- 
ant chorus, and with a strength of lungs which might have awoke the 
dead in their graves, were that possible. The last quoted words 
were no sooner howled out than five or six persons dashed into the 
river at the same instant, for the philanthropic purpose of saving my 
life, though at the imminent hazard of their own. Two of the 
most active and tallest of these did reach me and dragged me out, 
the one by the hair of the head and the other by the left arm. | 
might have perished for the others. Their solicitude for my salva- 
tion vanished the moment they put their feet in the water. They 
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found they had enough to do to save themselves. Their bodies— 
like the carcase of Sir John Falstaff, when chucked into the Thames 
by Madams Page and Ford’s servants--showed a wonderful alacrity 
at sinking ; and their “escape from death by drowning ” was, if 
that were possible, a still greater miracle than mine. Three hats 
and sundry shoes were lost on the occasion. 

After I had regained ¢erra firma, I was much perplexed as to 
whether or not I should submit quietly to the imputation of having 
attempted suicide, or whether I should disclose the theory of my 
insertion in the liquid element in which they found me. I ‘decided 
that it would be the better way to compromise the matter—to tell 
part of the truth. I did tel] part of the truth; but the “searchers ” 
were dissatisfied: they insisted there was more in the business than 
“met the ear.” The whole truth, however, did meet their ears be- 
fore two hours elapsed. Two female servants belonging to the 
establishment in which Louisa temporarily resided had witnessed the 
whole affair, to the serious pain and agitation of their clumsy sides; 
and, so great is the disposition of some people to mischief, one of 
them made an errand to town for the express purpose of telling the 
whole truth, and a good deal more than the truth. 

The facts of the awkward case were these: I had that day peram- 
bulated the banks of the river, without even “ folding a foot,” oppo- 
site the then half consecrated domicile which contained the loveliest 
form which ever emanated from dame Nature’s hand. All my anx- 
iety, all my walking and watching, tosee her was fruitless. Evening 
approached. What was to be done? To spend another night with- 
out an interview was perfectly horrific in the prospect, what then 
must it be inthe “actuality!” [resolved in the extremity of my dis- 
tress to go to the other side of the river, and feign some errand into 
the house, by which means the desaes of seeing Louisa would be 
increased ten-fold. ‘There was a bridge across the water rsome quarter 
of a mile from the spot on which I then stood. I went to the other 
side. With tremulous step I advanced towards the house, but when 
within twenty yards of it I saw a huge mastiff making towards me 
with the volocity of lightning. His aspect was terrific. It made an 
impression on me which will never be obliterated. It is as vividly be- 
fore my mind at this moment as if the occurrence had taken place 
but yesterday. I am no coward; and sure I fam no one will re- 
proach me with any want of courage, though I hesitated to “ buckle ” 
with the beast, when I state that I was w holly unarmed and defence- 
less. Besides, I knew there were no laurels to be gained, even 
should I be victorious, from a combat with a domesticated quadruped. 
I wheeled round in an instant. My first intention was to make for 
the bridge; but to escape that way, it immediately occurred to me, 
would be impossible: the brute would have had his tusks in me be- 
fore I could have got the tenth part of the distance. In the horror 
and confusion of the moment I took the nearest cut to the river. 
Never were my pedestals so exercised before. I literally bounded. 
Still Tiger was incomparably the best runner of the two. The 
growls of the cur indicated but too plainly that he was rapidly gain- 
ing on ime. Of course I did not commit the sin of Lot’s wife—that 
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of looking back. Nevertheless I was admonished of the propinquity 
of the surly ferocious mastiff by a “ tit” at the tails of my coat. For- 
tunately this did not happen until I was at the very verge of the 
water; and, more fortunately still, the tail of my coat—my best coat 
too, but no matter of that—which the animal seized gave way. He 
took the mouthful with him. I plunged into the river, and, falling 
in the hurry of the leap and the fright and confusion of the moment 
diagonally, was thoroughly soaked in the outset. I regained my 
feet, but notwithstanding my upright position found myself up to 
the chin in the liquid element. I am no swimmer, and the astonish- 
ment is that, in all the circumstances, I was not drowned instanter. 
Had the place been bottomless it would have been all the same, I 
would have plunged into it. I believe I had got through the most 
perilous part of the business when my friends made their appearance 
and rushed to my rescue. 

I went, or rather was taken home, quite crest-fallen, as will readily 
be believed. I retired to bed forthwith. What between the effects 
of the fright and mortification at the issue of my endeavours to pro- 
cure an interview with Louisa, truth constrains me to own that she 
was in a great measure forgotten that night. 

I learned next day that Louisa had that morning quitted the de- 
mesne on the banks of the river for home. I never saw her again. 
I had no wish ever to hear her name mentioned ; but certain malig- 
nants, regardless of my wishes and feelings, persisted in repeating 
her name and other matters connected with the adventure I have 
detailed, with a shameful frequency. 

Whatever other adventures I had in the capacity of lover, for the 
next twelve months, I pass over sub silentio, as none of them, so far 
as | am aware, ever ‘came before the public. At the end of that 
time I again afforded amusement to an unfeeling world, and provided 
abundant matter for mortification to my self and friends. The 
reader shall learn the particulars in the next chapter. 


REMARKS ON “THE DUBLIN REVIEW.” No. I. 


Tue appearance of the first number of a new Review, and of one 
promising to hold so distinguished a station as this will among the 
periodicals of the day, cannot fail to be highly interesting to every 
contemporary journalist. The talents of the generally reputed if not 
self-acknowledged editors would lead us to form, 2 priori, a favourable 
opinion of the work before us ; ; but we are happy to say that it needs 
not to be ushered into notice by g gwreat names or noble patronage : 
its contents must be its passport to the respect of the intellectual pub- 
lic of England, We do not mean to say that we are prepared to ad- 
vocate all the doctrines of the extréme ‘gauche that the supporters of 
the Dublin Review seem disposed to adopt as their own ; but still we 
see enough that is good and sensible inscribed on its pages to wish 
its continuance and success. 

In very briefly describing the contents of the number before us, 
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we may class the articles under three heads :—politics, religion, and 
science with its application. On the first class of to; pies—particularly 
as the ultra-liberal side of Irish politics and the defeoue of Romavism 
form a prominent featare in the Review—our readers must not be 
surprised to meet with a very zealous advocacy of the present go- 
vernment of Ireland, and a depreciati on of every effort made ‘by 
preceding viceroys and secretaries for the pacification of that unfor- 
tunate and very ill-used country. We have not space to discuss 
the merits of the paper, “ Earl “Malgrave i in Ireland,” but we ac- 
knowledge a leaning to the side taken by the writer, especially on 
the ground taken against Orange lodges; for we think that nothing 
has caused so much ”b: ad feeling in ireland, or has so much retarded 
the progress of things tow ards. that end which every true philanthro- 
pist desires—peace, as the almost sanguinary stubbornness with 
which the ultra-tory faction have persisted in maintaining, by the 
employment of brute force, the ascendancy of Protestantism in a 
country of which eleven- Gourtocuthe are believers in the Roman 
religion. We are no advocates for Romanism, for we believe that 
we have a purer creed, and one that leads to more practical results ; 
but still we acknowledge no civil power as being authorized to re- 
strain the profession of religion, or to confine the opinions of our 
countrymen; and we accor dingly rejoice at the downfal of a party that 
has done all that it could do to thrust down the throats of the Irish peo- 
ple opinions of whose truth the Spirit of God had not convinced them, 
and that too by means that must have operated as an additional pre- 
judice against the reformed religion. Oh, that a revival of the 
peaceful spirit and the high moral character of a Melancthon, a 
Cranmer, or a Bradford might replace the infuriate zeal and the 
damaged reputation of a party who make religion a flimsy veil for a 
bigoted political creed! Those true reformers w ould not have sighed 
for the lost loaves aud fishes which the abject distress of Ireland 
absolutely denies them; they would rather have prayed daily that, 

ifin reality they were benighted and in error, they might be enabled 
to decide on a right faith, and found their conduct on a firm basis, 

and their happiness on proper grounds of merit. We should be the 
last to deny the rights of the clergy to a maintenance; but we see 
no use in insisting on what the people cannot bestow if they were 
willing, and still less of honesty in continuing to demand payment 
for that which they do not perform. We quite agree with the re- 
viewer that no question has so much interfered with the prospect of 
settling Irish affairs as the tithe question ; but we think that the re- 
currence of a few scenes like that at Rathcormac—if healing mea- 
sures are not adopted, they inevitably must recur—will cool the 
energy of opposition demonstrated by some members of the Lords’ 
House of Parliament. ‘Time will show. 

We next notice the review of ‘ Rienzi.” No sensible person 
who has ever read that historical romance—and an excellent one it 
is, which we have read with an attention seldom given to works pro- 
fessedly of a light character—no one, we say, could be mistaken re- 
specting the object of its author, who will not, we are sure, shrink 
from the acknowledgment of his adherence to the Radical party-— 
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to that party who would make the People every thing and the Lords 
a mere cypher. Whether the story of the ambitious but much 
wronged Rienziconveys to every mind the lesson that it does to ours— 
that the oppressions of a proud and pampered nobility may raise a 
noble-minded plebeian to a dizzy though well-deserved height of 
patronage and power, from which the ever-varying and treacherous 
will of the selfish multitude may topple him down headlong in a few 
hours—we know not; but this we do know, that we cannot look with 
a favourable eye on a man of first-rate talent, who employs a seduc- 
tive style of writing and chooses an attractive walk in literature for 
the purpose of instilling doctrines pregnant with mischief into the 
minds of a peaceful people. We love truth; we would have her 
fairly displayed ; every disguise should be torn away; but we never 
can consent to the employment of a fictitious machinery in a cause so 
serious, so noble, as that in which we are engaged at present,— 
employed to mislead a people in judging the merits of their own 
cause. The review is excellent so far as it would refer to un event 
of by-gone days, as it would criticise the picture drawn by a master- 
painter of a scene whose explanation the book of history must 
furnish ; but we cannot consent to the parallel, perhaps implied by the 
writer, certainly end clearly expressed by the reviewer, between the 
perturbed state of the church-deserted Rome and that of our own 
country in the nineteenth century. The stubborn pertinacity of a 
Roden, a Londonderry, or an Eldon may be hateful to a liberal mind ; 
but their conduct, however injurious to the country, cannot in 
fairness be compared, even considering the altered state of 
the times, with the ruthless violence of a Colonna or the coward 
revenge of a Savelli. The conservative party cannot be to us 
an object of admiration; but it would be worse than uncharit- 
able to suppose them capable of acts approaching in baseness to those 
of the Italian nobles. It may be desirable for the reviewer to de- 
preciate one party to raise an ideal Rienzi—the idol not of 
Roman Italy, but of Ireland,—it may be pleasing to panegyrize the 
unswerving integrity, the bravery, the wisdom of the god of their 
own formation, —it may flatter an lrishman’s vanity to preach the cru- 
sade of his country’s independence,—but it will be difficult to convince 
the less impetuous brotherhood on this side the channel to subscribe 
to all his doctrines and to follow him with his own sanguine spirit 
in the path that he chooses to pursue. . 

A third political review is that on ‘ Raumer’s England in 1835,’ 
The visit of an historical professor, a man of previously acknow- 
ledged ability, from works of reputation on the politics of Europe and 
particularly of Germany, would naturally interest those who reflect 
on the state of our country during the last year; and we are glad to 
say that neither in the work nor the reviewer’s remarks will the rea- 
der be disappointed, and at any rate, if not convinced, he will at 
any rate admire the author’s talent and the reviewer’scandour. We 
nse hears Mrs. Austin’s translation of Raumer’s England to be in every 
way worthy of the hand that has furnished us with many previous 
translations of very useful German and French writings. 

With respect to the second class of articles, those ofa theological 
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nature, we feel ourselves, as literary journalists, little disposed to 
canvass them at any length; but, as Protestants before a protest- 
ant although a liberal public, we must take leave to differ with the 
conductors of the Review as to the expediency of making it a vehi- 
cle for elaborate defences of Romanism. Protestants have their theo- 
logical reviews. Let Romanists have the same. But let not the advo- 
cates of injured Ireland prejudice their own cause by offending 
against that creed which Englishmen look on with reverence and 
pride. On these grounds we would urge serious objections to the 
review, or rather eulogy, of Abbé Gerbet on the Eucharist,—to their 
interference as Catholics in a question most exclusively controversial, 
the melancholy and disgraceful ‘ Oxford Controversy,’ —and to their 
discussion of modern monkery, founded on the silly story of ‘ Maria 
Monk’s Disclosures.’ We would grant to the advocates of another 
Christian creed every latitude that we may; but will not easily per- 
mit them to infringe on our own liberties, and to attempt the destruc- 
tion of those bulwarks of our faith which have been built up by the 
dearly bought labours of our justly celebrated reformers. 

Of the scientific and literary portion of the Dublin Review, No. l, 
it still behoves us to speak ; and it is pleasing to be able to give to a 
large portion of it our unqualified praise. The article entitled the 
‘ Economy of the Earth’ is worthy of a Wuitre ora Parey. We 
have read it with a pleasure that we do not recollect to have enjoyed 
for some years in the perusal of a work of that nature ; and, how- 
ever unchristian the feeling, we must acknowledge some degree of 
envy fur the condition of mind enjoy ed by the writer of the paper in 
question. ‘ Jesse’s Gleanings’ is a lovely book, and the ‘ Journal of 
a Naturalist? is not only admired but really appreciated by his fel- 
lows in natural science ; but their value is undoubtedly enhanced by 
the just, but truly elegant and talented, eulogy, bestowed by the sci- 
entific reviewer. The article on ‘ Ecclesiastical Music’ is in every 
way worthy of the talent generally displayed in the Dublin Review. 
It would be useless to dispute the grandeur, beauty, and science, 
however much we might be disposed to question the ‘utility and mo- 
ral effects, of the sacred music used in the Romish church. It is an 
unquestionable fact that at a very early period music was called to 
the service of the altar, and we see no reason why, as the civilization 
and refinement of other classes progresses, there should not be a 
proportionate advance in those arts which administer to the refine- 
ment of divine worship. In this particular, barring all the mere 
show and parade of Romanism, we are very far behind what the ad- 
vance of musical science, and of musical art too, as practised by Pro- 
testant professors, require of us as a nation professing to patronize 
this undoubtedly important science. We do not indeed believe the 
fabulous stories of Orpheus and those of yore whose charms caused 
the marvellous tales of the poets; but we cannot discredit the testi- 
mony of others, or refuse our own eye-witness to the fact, of the sub- 
servience of really good music to the worship of God, The history 
of sacred music in the paper before us is well stated, and we at the 
same time take the opportunity of recommending Mr. Hogarth’s ex- 
cellent volume on * ‘Masical History’ (the professed subject of re- 
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view) to the notice of our readers, as a work which they will find 
practically uesful. 

So much space has been already devoted to the discussion of the 
topics of review in this number of the Dusiin Review that space is 
not left to us for giving an adequate consideration to the valuable pa- 
per on the ‘Railroad System of Ireland ;’ but we regret it less 
as we have had occasion in another part of the Magazine to awaken 
the reader’s attention to that engrossing subject. 

In conclusion, we may be allowed to express a hope that the advo- 
cacy of liberal—perhaps, ultra-liberal—opinions may be expressed 
without rancour of feeling and without the display of a particular 
creed, without the intrusion of an exclusive doctrine that they them- 
selves asa party so much decry in others. As the advocates of an 
ill-woverned people we wish them God-speed in the good cause ; 
and we fear not for ourselves, or for the interests of pure Christianity, 
all the efforts that a falsely grounded enthusiasm may make to shake 
the foundation of our holy religion. 


THE HELICONIAD; 


BEING A PARODY ON “THE WALTZ, AN APOSTROPHIC HYMN, 


BY LORD BYRON.” 





Ir 
By ZOGARO VOUNI. 
To the Editor. 
‘ Sin, The author of the following pages wishes not to be understood for one of those 
ten thousand daily scribblers who travel for two months in France (! ), and write a bad 
history on worse things, but one of those who have traversed the tall Alps, and trod 
upon the strand of Policastrc, and viewed the red sun descend upon the spoiled remains 
of the Parthenon—one of those who have wept over the sorrows of the plundered 
Greek, danced with the dark-eyed {maid of Athens, sipped at the crystal fount of 
Hippocrene, and in the draught drained inspiration from the great mountain. 
Zocaro Vount, 
| Melpomene. 


Muse of the few deserving bards, who claim, 
From Moore to Campbell,* Laurestina’s fame, 
| Melpomene! too long abused by those 
Whom no} — (can frighten to repose, 
Henceforth in all thy native fierceness shine, 
Defend thyself, protect the virgin nine. 


* Moore and Campbell rank as the heads of living poets. Besides which Moore 
must have extensively invoked the assistance of Melpomene in his inimitable farce of 
“i.P.” 

+ Query—Which is the most effective in silencing the prattle of a hundred scrib- 
blers, self-reproach (a very rare intruder) or a smart critique in a Review? 
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Far be from thee and thine bombastic vows, 
Mining shal! ¢remble where a Campbell bows ; 
Thy hand must raise on high the fatal bowl, 

And charm-fraught dagger in unlink’d control ; 
Thy breast, if bare enough, requires no arm 

To shield its spirit from abuse or harm ; 

Alone, impregnable to all assaults, 

Thou bravest censure and condemnest faults. 
Hail, tragic nymph! to whom the suckling bard 
Has lowly bowed in tremulous regard ; 

His night devotes, within the garret scant, 

The hungry poet, in unwholesome rant, 

And, thirsting to express grand passion, scarce 
Has ris’n above the ebb of mimic farce 

In Britain’s Isle, to rival Shakspeare’s fame, 

One thousand poets shape their shapeless aim ; 
Hail, moving Muse! to whom the meanest flow’r 
Provides a theme for thy impassioned pow’r. 

To ponder ’s admiration ; to admire, 

Supplies the mind with thought, the soul with fire 
Oh, for the art, the science, and the lore 

Which Garrick learned so well, or Shakspeare held of yore! 


Clio. 
Historic Clio! whom the gods repay 
With plectric sceptre, and with graphic bay, 
Long be thy reign from sordid falsehood free, 
While truth protects the page of history. 
In some few qualities thy sisters like, 
As Titian might be placed beside Vandyck :— 
The crown to her belongs whose /Idesy pen presides, 
Obedient to the sternest of the 
O’er noblest subjects, and through whose full veins, 
Throbs the true chord that forms the chronic #eins. 


Oh, History! how much to thee we owe, 

As times, and climes, and politics can show, 

Ere curs’d we were by joining hands with F-—, 
Or lent the weather-cock a kindred glance ! 

Oh, History, how would thy page have curs’d 

In ancient years these frogs by England nurs’d ! 
Of nymphs the best—and last not least in worth 
In that thy page hailed Gulielmas forth. 

Nymph that prepares to paint the moving scene 
That eloquent Calliope has seen,— 

Nymph of the truth, what owe we not to thee, 
Fair guardian spirit of life’s pedigree ? 

The Muses all were sprung from heav’nly blood, 
The Graces by the throne of Venus stood : 

Jove viewed the Muses, and the graceful trio, 
And joined them all to form a mould for Clio! 


Calliope. 
But peace to her—her history and lute, 
Which, for it curses F , let none dispute. 
Back to my theme. Calliope, advance, 
And cast on Albion a benignant glance! 





Born on the mount, where Clio first drew breath, 
Of Pindus high (which nations bow beneath), 
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Ere yet the world had been compell’d to weep 
O’er the wide waste of the poetic deep, 

Or Caledonia yet remained free 

To dedicate her native pen to thee; 

Ere bards preferr’d the palace to the cot, 

Or death had seized our Ariosto—Scott, 

Thou didst gaze down, and, smiling, cast around 
The inspiration of thine art profound ; 

The bard invoked—Calliope inspired, 

And those whose pens now rant remain’d unlyred. 
But now the worm is crush’d—the reign o’erthrown, 
Scott’s spirit’s fled, and Byron’s spell has flown !* 
One poet’s epic, six imposer’s sheets, 

And loads from B— and L—— Britain greets ; 
‘Ten thousand authors’” M—— yearly pledges, 
With tours of lakes,}—biographies of Brydges. 
Thus, Muse, the ballast does itself weigh down, 
His head the poet crushes with—his crown. 


Urania, 
Fraught with ideas of riches (which exist 
The Lord knows where, Urania too, I wist) 
The moon-struck idiot, on the wings of hope, 
Welcomes from heav’n his hobby—telescope. 
Not Bedlam’s inmate, who would rant and roar 
His now excited ravings to the floor ; 
Not the poor low-born poet in the attic, 
Who raves as if himself were half lunatic ; 
Not soft Urania, who herself might dread, 
Lest globes, and stars, and pianets turn her head ; 
Not fierce Medea, who herself forswore, 
Ere skill’d themselves in so absurd a lore 
As he who sifts the air, and hopes a boon— 
For what? Some golden mountains in the moon! 





To you, ye sires of astronomic art, 

Whose brains are luck!ess as a lunar chart ; 

To you, ye younger tribes, who only strain 

The budding sense to scan an endless plain 

Of shining stars, beyond whose spheres you’re told 
Of silver rivulets, and mounts of gold ; 

To you,. ye female fair astronomers, 

All whom a matchless gallantry reveres ; 

To you, ye fruits of matrimonial science, 

Begot in astronomical alliance ; 

To you, ye single worthies, who aspire 

To some new stultum sidus to be sire 

(As inclination, or the love of praise 

May influence the study of your days) ; 

Urania comes at night, globe full of fame,} 

Your heads and hearts (by turning them) to claim. 








* «The spell is broke, the charm is flown !""—Byron. 

t While the press (and the public) are overloaded with tours of Lakes, &c., an ho- 
nourable member of ‘Our Father's” ushers in with great pomp (eke advertisements) A 
Memoir on Suspension Bridges. 

t By the expression “ fame” I beg my readers not to be misled into the idea that | 
speak slightingly of so valuable an acquisition, and one which men so frequently work 
their senses to their wit’s ends (never) to obtain. I would merely in the expression re- 
fer to the last paragraph, which mentions the existence of hills, dales, and—men upon 
that sphere which we call moon. 


M.M.—No 6 2H 
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Erato, 
Fair-hair’d Erato! on thy snowy breast 
Young Cupid loves to gambol, and to rest ; 
There chooses he thy bosom for his pillow, 
Lull’d to soft sleep as by a heaving billow. 
Thou, thou alone inspirest (as a gift) 
The soul thy smile to Paradise would lift : 
Smile! and the freest range that life e’er gave 
Conducts the soul to bondage as thy slave. 
Methinks the glare of yon bright star above 
Illumes the heav’n ;—’tis lighted up by Love: 
Truly young Eros burns his torch afar, 
But dark the soul unlighted by that star ! 
For here the muse, tho’ chaste, delights to halt. 
And view young Cupid in his star-arch’d vault. 


Observant reader, start not that I call 

By such sepulchral name young Cupid’s hall ! 

O say, for ever shall this clay be bound 

Unstir’d, unsought for, neath its mother ground? 
Have Egypt’s pyramids resign’d their dust ? 
Columbia’s dead shook off their earthly rust? 
Shall fair Urania find one mortal soul, 

Deep in the grave, unstirred by Heaven’s control ? 
Ah no! from thence to Heaven the soul will rise, 
And what it lost on earth shall find in Paradise! 


Gay thoughtful nymph, if thus to speak the mind 

Were not to give the lie to aught behind, 

Though in thy gayest hours young Passion’s soul 

Bursts from thy lips, as to a wish’d-for goal, 

Where it might meet alone some elfin host 

Of fairy queens—illusion do thy most !— 

No treacherous passion lurks beneath your smile, 

No frantic ravings nature’s self beguile. 

Transferr’d to sentiment, Erato springs, 

The goddess still, though clipt her flippant wings ; 

No damsels faint to view her features now, 

But, half caressing, to the goddess bow : 

Superflous now beseem arch Cupid’s ways, 

Erato strikes the heart, and deep, with—lyric lays 

Euterpe. 

Seductive strain, upon thy melting lyre 

The grovelling thoughts of this gay world expire! 

Euterpe, though to mortals thou dost bend 

In warm, not wanton, love, and condescend, 

Still gentler spirit, to relieve man’s heart, 

Still dost thou not from thine own realms depart. 

Thou hailest them from thy divinest throne. 

As when Aurora first on mortal shone! 

Wide and more wide extends the witching strain 

Where Peace is dancing o’er the happy plain. 

The soul, in whom the god of love delights, 

To fairy scene of lyre and love he lights. 

Gods! how the glorious strain his soul exalts 

Who tastes of rapture’s feast devoid its faults. 
Polyhymnia. 

Blestwas the age of learning, when it grew 

A part of life itself, and vigour drew 
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From each new thought, as it escaped the rein 
Which bound it to its prison cell—the brain. 
New laws prevail, and Polyhymnia’s head 

Is crushed, or soon had been so, but she fled. 
New eras rise—nor should we prize them less 
Although we wonder at their own success ; 

All new—because the old succeeded well, 

The rising tribes with meet ambition swell ; 
New politics (but Heaven forbid that I 

Should so forget my own good policy 

As to intrude upon their “ knavish tricks ’’) ; 
Upon new schemes of wedlock statesmen fix, 
With this new “‘ saving clause ’’—that, deck’d in gold, 
And costly gems, and grocery (to be sold), 

The low-born fair their proud embraces fold. 
Such is the age when rhetoric retains 

As much of rule as pride from wisdom * gains ; 
Such is the time when petticoats are true 

To each variety of Prussian blue : 

Morals and minuets have had their day, 

And galopade will pass in time away ; 

Life’s pleasure wanes—the changing picture shows, 
Hypocrisy’s wan daughter in blue hose, 

Some fiery duchess, or some saint serene, 
Who borrows Envy’s gloves and Hilda’s mien, 
And robs complexion of its healthy blush, 

As servants sweep a carpet with—a brush. 
From where the garb encloses neck and all, 
Down in one graceless sweep, their dresses fall, 
All round the confines of th’expanded waist, 
To blue-dyed stockings in neglectful taste ; 
Else soon the sect will banish sociability, 

To find a place for grovelling proud humility.1 
Pleased in the dulcet hope that future ages 
Would welcome back the spirits of our sages, 
The fair inventress of harmonious singing 
Above our sphere her airy way is winging! 
Thus may the age of learning move or stand— 
The Muse still lingers, nor withdraws her hand. 
But if in turn life retrogrades in rank, 

Leaving Doctrina’s vestige on the blank, 

To follow the unfashionable host, 

Blest Polyhymnia’s spurn’d, and leaves her post. 
Or if too Jate she finds out the world’s folly, 
She lingers on, and weeps in melancholy. 

Thus smiles the world, in one degraded mass, 
As time flows by and genial seasons pass, 

Till some might marvel that the Muse remains, 
And still smiles kindly on Britannia’s plains. 
True, Polyhymnia long ago had fled, 





* Pride and wisdom are not synonymous. 

+ Let me not be deemed wrong in speaking of proud humility, Did any of my kind 
readers ever see an out-of-place statesman cringing to those in office for employ ? 
He struts, or perchance drives, in his (or some friend’s) carriage to his patron’s door, as 
proud as any peacock without afa/e. Pride’s reign is over—humility takes the sceptre 
—flattery weighs him down, and the beggar (in the truest sense of the word) is on his 
knees. His request is refused—pride gains ascendancy, but still struggles for mastering 
a slight touch of lowliness, which I have used. 
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And far beyond the shore of Britain sped, 
But, lingering late, as on the brow she stood, 
She would reclaim her children—if she could. 


Thalia, 
O ye who loved to scan the ancient lore, 
And dabble with light comedie of yore, 
And thou, O shepherd! whose delight is still 
To quit the sheeling for the placid rill, 
Thou ghost of Comus, if thy judging sprite 
Satan might spare to peep a single night, 
Pronounce—if in these days of modern pelf 
Thalia, wrong’d Thalia’d know herself! 
To teach the soul to rise, the lips to laugh, 
And at the fount of pleasure deeply quaff, 
Thalia came—but holding high her mask, 
With half-told sigh, dissembling life would ask— 
“Is purient nature banished from the breast 
Where once Thalia sought refreshing rest ?”’ 





Forbid it! never shall a single thought 

Against Thalia’s sovereignty be sought. 

Forbid it! if ’tis sought far realms around, 

On Britain’s shore it never shall be found! 

Warm in the love that flows, with guardian wand, 
To mortal serf from fair Thalia’s hand ; 

Nor chill’d by curst Hypocrisy’s cold glance, 
Yclept by all good people Temperance ; 

But, glowing in th’endearing bright sunshine 
Which smiles in sweetness from the Muse divine, 
The mortal, gazing, trusts his fitful fate, 

Thalia, fair, on thy hypothecate. 

Approach her lips, ye tribes, without restraint, 
And kiss the smile ye well might fear to taint ; 
And, if ye love, continue still to love, 

And, mask’d in beauty, with the goddess rove. 
Blest is the man who feels her love him through 
To throb :-—but he who scorns, his nonchalance may rue. 





Terpsichore, 
Terpsichore !—and dare I greet the theme 
That Byron sang? His memory blaspheme? 
Immortal bard, forgive! at each advance 
Well might I blame my own intemperance, 
And shrink or stop, nor tarry to enquire : 
What zephyr breeze had fann’d so great a fire. 
Some ages hence, when ocean quits the sea, 
Bards shall be bards, and politicians friends, 
The spendthrift makes his creditors amends, 
And bays be justly claimed from Laurestina’s tree, 
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We are not about to enter upon this subject with the limited view 
of any party, sect, or individual, but to consider the receptivity of the 
human being, and the present scientific powers of society to educate, 
or administer knowledge. That the human being is born without 
knowledge, without innate ideas, and that everything of an intel- 
lectual kind is referrible to the senses, is an axiom resting not only upon 
the authority of John Locke, but has its higher authority in the sacred 
scriptures, where the leading exhortations, with the conditional pro- 
mises of future good, are to get knowledge and to act wisely, which is 
distinguished in the New Testament} as a second birth, moral birth, 
or birth of mind, from first or physical birth, birth of body. The first 
care required for the human being is that of the parent; the second, 
beyond what parent might be capable of giving, is that of the society 
of which the new individual has to become a member. Education, 
then, is clearly, first, the business of the parent, and finally, beyond 
what parent may be! capable of doing, the duty and business of s 
ciety. 

We have first to consider what is the extent of the receptivity of 
the human being; and what is the power of society to educate. 

The receptivity is limited in part by the variety of organization, 

by the state of health, by capacity for, or attachment to, an acquaint- 
ance with some arts and sciences in preference to others, and limited 
in general only by the period of human life. Still, with regard to 
temporal capacity to acquire knowledge, the receptivity of the human 
being may be delared unlimited. As there will ever remain something 
to be added, so the capacity to receive the addition is the property of 
life in health. In the pursuit, acquisition, and extension of know- 
ledge there is alw ays something that may be done by every indivi- 
dual member of society, and, consequently, ina larger degree by 
society in its aggregate. The pursuit of knowledge and the crea- 
tion of every facility by which it may be assisted and forwarded con- 
stitute, then, the rationale of the individual human being and of so- 
ciety. 
The power of society to educate will be always greater than the 
power of any individual, because it can concentrate a union of energy 
for that purpose and form facilities or institutions beyond the power 
of individual creation. A well-ordered community ‘will become as 
one family, with one interest, and with united energy to accomplish 
every necessary and possible purpose for the increasing welfare of 
each and of all. 

~ Society then, as well as individuals, has its duty; and the moral 
responsibility of individuals can exist only in the ratio in which so- 
ciety performs that duty. It is the duty of society, with its aggre- 
gate powers of legislation and government, to provide for, command, 
and enforce the fullest possible education of each of its members. 
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Even tyranny, if penalties | in such a case may be so called, is here to 
be well applied, as it may be well applied, in the enforcement of 
cleanliness, sobriety, and industry. 

To those who pursue knowlec dge with ardour, it is known that there 
is a great pleasure realized, which, for its solidity and permanency, 
far exceeds any other incident to the human body. It is the immor- 
tal pleasure of the soul, that knows no solicitude, administers comfort 
under every affliction or disadvantage in life, keeps up a bright hope 


of the future, illumining with joy even the death-bed, This is in 


fact, the chief good for mankind. 

There is a higher social consideration than even the pleasure of 
accumulating knowledge, which is that where virtues are not con- 
stantly planted and in full growth, exhausting the energies of the soil, 
the weeds of various vices will be springing up and destroying w hat 
little virtue might have been planted. This consideration makes it 
important that there be a full and systematic occupation of the twenty- 
four hours of every day of the life of every human being, after a 
capability to acquire know ledge has commenced. We are not car- 
rying the question toa stoicism or asceticism : we see the necessity or 
utility of amusement as well as instruction, of rational recreation and 
exercise for health ; but even these may be made instructive and not 
be time wasted or misspent. 

In our towns and villages may be seen on the sabbath, and on the 
evenings of other days, childre n, youth, and aged persons sauntering 
about without any rational oc cupation of their { time. Youth are en- 
couraged to enter the plac es where intoxicating liquors are sold, and 
the smoking of tobacco is made a habit; and this, tor want of better 
scenes, is considered the first criterion of manhood. The incipient 
passions are inflamed by a general looseness and viciousness of con- 
versation there found; nothing but vice is there brilliant: wit, 
humour, the laugh well song, all administer to viciousness of purpose ; 
while, the liquor and tobacco intoxicating, the youth sallies out little 
disposed to enter his quiet home, but ripe for misehief of any kind. 
Hence robberies are planned and executed, seductions, rapes, and 
murders consequent, and our gaols filled, 

If you enter the gaol and can converse with the gaoler on the sub- 
ject of prison discipline, you will tind him lamenting that he has no 
sufficient useful occupation for the time of the prisoners, and that he 
knows not how to keep them all usefully employed. The conse- 
quence is that the prisoners exchange and amalgamate their vices, 
and go back to their several neighbourhoods worse characters than 
when they were taken away. Sey erity is used, meals shortened, the 
prisoner kept humble and slavish; but all his hardens without cor- 
rection for future liberation. Every pretence to educate in our gaols, 
even at this day, when much pretence is made, is a mockery. We 
have never found one with a salaried schoolmaster who was not him- 
selfa prisoner, and there of necessity as a degraded being. There 
is a chaplain and an increased amount of prayers. The prisoners 
are trained to sing the psalms and conform to ceremony, as far as 
the eye of gaoler or deputy can make them. But all this is compul- 
Ory ; there i is neither willingness nor seriousness attending the cere- 
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mony; the prisoners come from it uninstructed, and are neither 
taught to respect it, nor themselves, nor the laws and institutions of 
their country. 

The most easy and least expensive of all things to be attempted in 
a prison would be a sufficient schooling. A regular and full change 
of mind should be produced by education. This would be correction. 
The best theory of mind extant proves that this may be done. It is 
the proper repentance to be brought about for past misdeeds. It has 
been proved that an active and. proper application to change of 
mind, and here we will say of wrong propensities, will accomplish 
its purpose in two years. To such a change every criminal should 
be made subject; not by severity, by irons, by the lash, or by tor- 
ture of any kind; but by kindness, care of health, and a teaching of 
a due sense of comforts, of individual and of general happiness. 
The prisoner would soon learn that his imprisonment was correction, 
not punishment ; he would become pleased and grateful, and society 
would be acquitted of all imputation of outrage on person or de- 
light in personal suffering, which is not now the case. 

We have lately had a royal commission to enquire into punish- 
ments inflicted in the army, and more particularly with regard to 
flogging. Soldiers of every description whe been examined, from 
Field Marshal Arthur, Duke of Wellington, down to the private. 
The evidence of the Duke of Wellington was clearly conscientious, 
according to his taste and judgment, and be it remembered that we 
are not among the duke’s political revilers. The duke gave his sanc- 
tion to the supposed necessity of continuing the system of flogging. 
We carefully read his evidence, were pleased with some of the truths 
it unfolded ; but throughout we saw the one great defect. The duke 
paid the British army the compliment of saying that it was composed 
of a worse set of individuals than entered into the composition of any 
other army in Europe, that they were more troublesome to the 
officers and more difficult to manage and discipline. The duke la- 
mented that there was no proper occupation of the spare time the 
soldier found in the army in time of peace. He advocated rational 
pastimes, amusements, and recreations as properly belonging to the 
soldier. But it does not appear to have entered the duke’s mind that 
the original fault of which he complained as belonging to the British 
soldier was the want of education in the society from which the men 
had been taken, and that the same continued want of education in 
the army was a prima facie cause forall its disorders, in idle and bad 
habits formed through unoccupied time. Here is the point. The 
British army is not a school of science. Nothing would be more 
easy and less expensive than so to make it. All the discipline, ar- 
rangements, barracking, and settlement of a regiment would be the 
necessary preliminaries for the formation ofa school. ‘There should 
be no officer who was not a ripe and good scholar, and who would 
not feel it an honourable employment to be assisting in the education 
of the men. We should then soon have good officers and good men. 
Whatever talent was latent in the men to qualify them for non-com- 
missioned, and even for commissioned officers, would be drawn forth, 
and be ready for use on all occasions. An army never need be idle 
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in time of peace. It might be employed i in public buildings, in pub- 
lic roads, in viaducts and aqueducts, in the production of public stores, 
and in every thing publicly useful. It might be so employed and 
merit better pay “than at present, possess more than present com- 
forts. 

No officer can be qualified to take an army into the field unless 
he be a good mathematician and a good geometrician, unless he can 
measure men and ground with his eye, and form geometrical figures 
with men, ground, and surrounding objects. Military deploy is a 
science peculiar to itself, and on particular occasions it might be of 
great importance that every soldier should be a scientific man. 
Hitherto no science has been studied or thought necessary for the 
army but that of the engineer. But why might not every soldier 
be trained an engineer? Such a training may occasionally, in active 
service, be turned to a good purpose. If the ‘duke will take this hint 
and get it acted on he may soon find better men to compose the 
British army. He may thus find a full, useful, and rational occupa- 
tion of the time of the men, leaving them, at the proper time of their 
discharge, all the better qualified to return and become useful mem- 
bers in civil society. 

Every thing turns upon this question of education. What is man? 
First, the creature of an organization which may be viewed as a 
series of propensities or passions; and then the creature of the cir- 
cumstances by which he is surrounded in society. If the second be 
bad, the first is thereby made worse. In no part of the history of 
man can we find that he has been justly trained and dealt with. It 
may be truly said of him that he has been born into a hostile world, 
has been trained by example ina spirit of hostility, passes through 
life cursing his fellows, and quits it in lamentation that man is not 
better trained, or trained to more good. 

There is a stupid notion, expressed by men who have very little 
knowledge, that other men are not to be made better, but to be 
made worse by knowledge. Yet they claim their little possessed 
as an advantage, a superiority, and a qualification to rule. It was a 
prevailing notion, forty years ago, that the working man should be 
kept ignorant, for the purpose of forming anarmy. What a satire 
on the then government! Hence have arisen our floggings and other 
brutalities, which sink us in comparison below any other people of 
ancient or modern times. In England every domestic animal is 
protected from violence except the human being. The human being 
is forbidden by law to offer violence to any animal in common use ; 
but man is here encouraged by law and custom to whip his follow 
man inshreds to death! This cannot be civilization. And even 
now our country is disgraced by the ignorance and resolution of its 
rulers maintaining that such a torturing system of death is essential 
to the discipline and good order of the British army ! 

We think favourably of the duke of Wellington; for, as far as 
his knowledge helped him, we have always thought him an active, 
consistent, and efficient minister. It is, however, clear that he has 
not sufficient knowledge, that he is not the man to take a lead as a 
juinister in the present day ; for he does not appear to hold any idea 
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of the necessity of human improvement through principles of edu- 
cation. He is a good Tory but a bad Reformer, 

Education is an unlimited question. In addition to all endowed 
and unendowed schools, it applies to army, navy, church, prisons, 
workhouses, and families. ‘That which has hitherto been carried on 
is only a mockery of what may be accomplished. We cannot pro- 
perly judge of the constitution of man by what man has hitherto 
been found. He is evidently a creature admitting of a very high 
degree of cultivation ; and it is not only ignorance but madness that 
withholds any thing of the kind from any human being. There is 
no society on earth yet worthy of being called, or that can be truly 
called, civilized. |We grant exceptions as to individuals and families. 
Civilization in society can only apply to that state wherein every 
thing possible is done for mental culture. It cannot be associated 
with any kind of superstition. Civilization must be the era of 
science. It is a work of love in which all may assist. It is a work 
of charity in which each has a duty to perform. It is a work of hope 
and faith in the increasing happiness of the human race. It is (a 
work of self-love, for every man is degraded in a ratio with every 
other man’s degration, It is the truly catholic principle of Christian- 
ity, that is to embrace all nations in one brotherhood, to *‘ convert the 
sword into a ploughshare and the spear into a pruning hook; when 
nations shall learn war no more, and every man sit down under his 
own vine and his own fig tree.” 

° Tue PREACHER, 


—_ 
. 


LINES TO THE POET THOMAS MOORE, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE MECHANIC’S SATURDAY NIGHT.” 


—_—_— 


Hai! poet of Erin, thy soft flowing numbers 
May vie with those hymns the light seraphim sigh ; 

Each cold thought of earth ’neath thy sweet music slumbers, 
And ecstacy lifts all the senses on high. 


When thou warblest of love, O! how charming thy measures, 
And thrilling and sweet as the kisses you sing! 

O’er the spirit deep bliss and Elysian pleasures 
Thy magic harp spreads as its silver chords ring. 


When in mirth, too, thy music is gallantly sounding, 
Throughout the rapt frame swiftly dart the proud lay, 
Enchanting, and glowing, and ardently bounding, 
Like heaven’s bright fluid through ether’s dark way. 


And in sorrow, O! then thou triumphantly soarest 
O’er trembling mortality’s tearful dim realms; 

And, tenderly mournful, the sad strain thou pourest, 
And in the deep passion humanity whelms. 


Hail! poet of Erin, by fortune still slighted, 

Long, long mayst thou wear the bright wreath thou hast won; 
Thy music shall live until all things are blighted, 

The life-breathing seasons, and light of the sun. 
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LETTER TO BARON A. DE HUMBOLDT, ON THE 
INVENTION OF THE MARINER’S COMPASS. 


SiR, 


In a letter dated Potsdam, the 4th of January, 1834, you did me 
the honour to ask information of me as to the period when the 
Chinese became acquainted with the polarity of the needle, and of 
their application of it to the compass. I had already, long before, 
collected several passages and notes on this subject, but they were 
insufficient to elucidate the question, and I should not, perhaps, yet 
have thought of arranging and completing them, had not this occasion 
of complying with your request presented itself, It will thus, if I be 
not deceived, have turned to the benefit of science; for, in seeking 
an answer to your request, I have been fortunate enough to meet in 
several Chinese books with facts which, from their number and im- 
portance, enable me trace a nearly complete history of the invention 
of the magnetic needle in China. 

These facts I have now the honour to transmit to you, accompanying 
them by a few observations relative to the antiquity of the knowledge of 
the loadstone in Asia and in Europe. I add the nomenclature of 
the epithets by which this extraordinary stone is known, as well as 


that of the magnetic needle, in the various idioms and dialects of 


both these quarters of the globe. I should consider myself fortunate 
were this undertaking to nad to illuminate a point so curious 
in the history of human civilisation, and were it to present any interest 
to that portion of the learned world more particularly accustomed, 
wherever it reads your name, to find remarkable discoveries or 
interesting observations, 

I must first assert it to be established that the ancients were 
ignorant of the polarity of the loadstone, although it appears that 
they had some vague notions of its property of attracting iron on one 
side, and repelling iton the other. If, indeed, the Greeks and Romans 
had really been acquainted with this polarity, there is no doubt that 
it would have been mentioned by them, and the silence of Claudian 
on this subject, who has left us some good lines on the loadstone, 
would be inexplicable. 

If Claudian had in the least suspected the polarity of the loadstone, 
he would certainly not have failed to turn it to account in his allusion 
to the imperturbability of the amorous passion he says exists between 
this stone and iron, But neither with him, nor with any other writer 
of classical antiquity, do we find a single word that may give suspicion 
of an acquaintance with the direction of the loadstone towards the 
pole. Several of the learned have discussed ex-professo the progress 
of navigation amongst the ancients, and have collected all the 
passages of Greek and Roman writers having the least affinity to the 
marine ; but these industrious persons have vainly sought amongst 
all these evidences, a single line giving rise to the conjecture that 
the ancients had any acquaintance with the polarity of the loadstone, 
or of the magnetic needle, and still less with the utility of this latter 
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in navigation, It is, indeed, indubitable that the Greek and Roman 
mariners were completely one of the use of the nautical compass, 
and that they were principally guided in their yoyages by the stars 
during night, and by their knowledge of the coasts and islands during 
the day. 

Vincent de Beauvais and Albert the Great cite, indeed, a passage 
from an Arabic book on stones, ascribed to ArisToTLeE, in which the 
question of the polarity of the loadstone and its use in the navy is 
distinctly referred to; but we shall see presently that this passage is 
merely a note interpolated by some copyist in the Arabic text of this 
book. I will now request permission to call your attention to the 

various names by which the loadstone is designated in the several 
idioms of Europe and Asia. This nomenclature appears to me rather 
curious, as it demonstrates that in countries the furthest removed from 
each other analogous denominations are given to this mineral, all 
derived from its wonderful properties. 

The most ancient name for the loadstone to be found amongst 
Greek authors is that of stone of Hercules, or rather stone of Heraclea, 
a town situated at the foot of Mount Sipylas in Lydia. It appears that 
this town afterwards received the name of Magnesia, and that then 
the loadstone was called stone of Magnesia, and commonly magnes, 
and magnetes. We see also in Hesychius that it was called stone of 
Lydia, because it came from that country; Lcdypirne AcSoc, because 
it is of the nature of iron; and Sextus Empiricus gives it the name of 
Xucnpa Aexc, because it attracts that metal. 

Marcellus Empiricus, physician to Theodosius the Great, says that 
the loadstone called antiphyson attracts and repels iron. These last 
words are the more remarkable as proving that in the fourth 
century of our era the two opposite proper rties of the loadstone were 
known, that of attrac ting and that of repelling iron. It is this last 
that is expressed by the word antiphyson, which indicates the 
loadstone to breathe against iron, to repel it. But a passage by 
Manethon, cited by Plutarch (de Iside et Osiride), gives rise to a 
suspicion that the Fey ptians had long before entertained the same 
3 Hal about the loadstone ; for the y called it bone of Horus, and the 
iron, bone of Typhon. Considering nature in its state of union and 
decomposition under the symbol of Horus and Typhon, they fancied 
a resemblance to these two states in the action of the loadstone on 
the iron, according as this stone attracts or repels this metal. The 
Romans, to whom the Greeks taught the knowledge of the loadstone, 
preserved with its name of magnes the tradition of the origin of this 
denomination, as is evident from the lines of Lucretius. 

‘*Quem magneta yocant patrio de nomine Graii: 
Magnetum, quia sit patrus in montibus ortus.” 

According to Nicander, cited by Pliny (lib. 36, cap. 16), it was the 
shepherd Magnes, who, leading his flocks to pasture, found himself 
attracted towards a loadstone mine by the nails of his shoes. Isidorus 
(Originum, lib. 16, cap. 4) follows Nicander, but places the event in 
India. The account of this latter was repeated in the — - 
Monde of Vincent de Beauvais, who wrote towards the year 1250: 
** Magnes,” says he, ‘‘ est lapis indicus, ab inventore vocatus. phe 
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autem in India primum repertus, clavis crepidarim baculique cuspidé 
harens, cum idem magnes armenta piasceret; postea passim est 
nventus.’ Another Latin name for the loadstone, equally in use in 
the middle ages, was that of adamas, although this name originally 
designated the diamond. Cardinal "James de V itry, who, about the 
year 1218, wrote his Oriental History, thus expresses himself: 

‘© Adamas in India reperitur FSerrum occultdé quidam naturd ad se 
trahit. Acus ferrea postquam adamentem contigerit, ad stellam, sep- 
tentrionalem, que velut axis fermamenti alis vergentibus, non movetur 
semper convertitur: unde valde necessarius est nayigantibus in mari.” 

In the Glossary of Ducange, the word adamas is rendered also by 
magnes, and in French by aimant. This celebrated lexicographer 
derives it from the Latin verb adamare ; but it does not seem very 
probable that aimant in French should come from the adamas of 
corrupt Latin. The learned Carpentier, author of the Supplement to 
the Glossary of Ducange has therefore on this point endeavoured to 
refute his illustrious predecessor, by saying of the word adamas, 
“ Videtur esse magnes, Gall. aimant, vox Grece originis. At vero 
nostris olim adamas prius dicebatur aimant, qudm vocaretur diamant ; 
quez utraque vox a verbo adamas originem habet.” 

The word ’Adapac, that some lexicographers have supposed to be 
derived from adapaw—that cannot be subdued (thus the indomitable ), 
appears to me to be of oriental origin, and to come from almdas, that 
is still the general name for the diamond throughout the whole of 
Upper Asia. It cannot be supposed that almdas is "nather a derivative 
from adamas, for it was through Upper Asia that the Greeks ac- 
quired a knowledge of the diamonds of India, Europe having no 
mines of that precious stone. 

The Italians give to the loadstone the name of calamita, a word of 
which it is difficult to ascertain the origin; but the term is ratherGreek 
than Italian, for the modern Greeks still call the loadstone KaXapira. 
Several of the learned have indulged the unfortunate idea of wishing 
to find this word in the Hebrew khallamtch, which signifies flint, rock, 
hard stone—epithets unsuitable to the loadstone. The only probable 
explanation of the word Calamita appears to me to have been given by 
G. Fournier, who says, “ They (the French mariners) call it also 
calamite, the true meaning of which in French is a green frog, 
because, before the discovery of the invention of ‘suspending 
and balancing the magnetic needle ona pivot, our ancestors enclosed 
it in a glass phial half full of water, and made it, by means of two 
small motes, float on the water like a frog. Hugo Bertius, who 
lived in the time of Saint Louis, at the same period, or nearly, with 
Guyot de Provins, says, that this was the device the sailors of his 
days made use of to find out the north in the night.” I am of 
the opinion of the learned Jesuit in the main, but the word calamite 
to designate the little green frog, called now the graisset, the raine, 
or the rainette, is Greek, as we see from the following passage of 
Pliny: “ Ea rana quam Greci calamitem vocant, quoniam inter 
arundines, fruticesque vivat, minima omnium est et viridissima.” The 
word calamita, to denote the loadstone, is likewise used in other Eu- 
ropean idioms. We meet again with it in the dialect of the Latin 
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tongue of Surset, with the Bosnians, the Croatians, and in the Slayonic 
dialect of the Windesor Vendes of Styria. 

The following are the various denominations of the loadstone in 
the other languages of Europe :— 

In Spanish and Portuguese it is called iman, which is the same 
word as loadstone. In the latter of these two languages it also bears 
the name of pedra de cevar, stone that feeds or attracts (iron). 

The term dmana is likewise received in the Basque. The Basquese 
are known to be inclined to derive all the words in the universe 
from the supposed roots of their language ; so F. Manuel de Larra- 
mendi does not fail to say in his dictionary, “ Imana, es voz bascon- 
gada, cuyo origen puede ser, 6 de ioman, ioeman, el que da subida, y 
ascenso, como esta piedra, que en la virtud atractiva tiene esto, y se 
lo comunica al hierro: 6 de io, yoman, yoeman, dar con el tacto, y el 
iman da su virtud al hierro: 0 de io, yoman yoeman, dur con el tacto, 
yel iman da su virtud al hierro, tocandolo: } de que imanes sincope de 
arriman, arrimanea, piedra primorosa, prodigiosa, como es el iman 
en sus qualidades.” 

In modern Greek it is called payrirne, and also cadapira. 

In Brezonic, or corrupt dialect of Bretagne, aiman, and mentoiiich, 
or mean-toiiich (touch-stone). 

In German, magnet. 

In Dutch, magneel-steen (loadstone), and zeyl-steen (stone to 
sail by). 

In Danish, magneet. 

In Swedish, magnet and segel-sten (stone to sail by), as well as 
seger-sten (victorious stone). . 

In Icelandic, leider-stein (leading-stone). 

In English, loadstone (stene that guides). 

In Irish the loadsione is called cloc tarranghtha, that is to say, the 
stone that attracts to itself, or simply tarrangart, the drawer. 

In the Romance, or the language of the Grisons, the dialect of 
Surselva, magnét. 

In the Cymric, or Welsh language, ehedfaen, from ehed, flight ; 
tywysfaen, from tywys, conductor ; maen-tynu, stone that attracts, 

In Hungarian, magnet kd, loving-stone. 

In Russian, magnit. 

It is a remarkable fact that almost all denominations of the load- 
stone in Europe are found also, as regards signification, in the lan- 
guages of Asia. Might we not say, indeed, that the French word 
aimant is but a translation of thsu chy, which in Chinese is the most 
common name for the loadstone, and signifies loving-stone, or that 
which loves. The celebrated naturalist Li tchi tchin, who finished 
his Pen thsao kang mou about the year 1580, says on this subject, 
‘© Tf this stone had not a love for iron it would not make it come to 
it.” Eight centuries and a half before this author, the same obser- 
vation was made by Tchhin thsang khi: “ The loadstone,” says he, 
‘‘ attracts iron like a tender mother who makes her children come to 
her, and it is for this reason that it has received its name.” 

The name of hiuan chy, that is to say, blackish or deep blue stone, 
is likewise given, 

KLAPROTH. 
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The Chinese: A General Description of the Empire of China and 
its inhabitants. By JoHn Francis Davis, Esq., F.R.S., &c. In 
Two Volumes. Charles Knight. 


TiLu of late years, it may be said of us as a nation that we derived ail 
our knowledge respecting China from the works of Du Halde, Abbé Grosier, 
De Guignes, and sundry papers dispersed through various publications, which, 
if valuable, were seldom at hand. ‘This being admitted, one is not a little 
ashamed, on taking a retrospective view of our intercourse with China, that 
among so many English residents, and trading for so long a period as they 
did at Canton, there was not one who sought a thorough acquaintance with 
the language and literature of that nation, respecting which our information 
was insignificant and contemptible prior to the days of Staunton, Morrison, 
and Milne; but, since the compilation of Grammars, Dictionaries, and ele- 
mentary works, we have not only surpassed our fathers, as to the acquire- 
ment of the Chinese language, but have produced works of fiction, both in 
prose and poetry, from her literature, dressed in native costume, as well as 
works of history and general literature; and, if we thus continue to advance, 
the treasures of knowledge and wisdom which have been sealed up within her 
own territories will, at no distant period, be familiar to the European reader 
generally. We are happy to announce to our numerous readers a work just 
published by Mr. Davis, entitled ‘‘ The Chinese,”’ a kind of historic descrip- 
tion of the empire and its inhabitants. It is chiefly a compilation of what 
has appeared in print, in this and in other countries, woven together with 
the information Mr. Davis acquired during a long residence in China. Such 
a work has long been wanted. A similar work was suggested to M. Rémusat, 
by us, about a year before his death; and we doubt not, had he lived, he 
would have undertaken it. The present work is highly creditable to Mr. 
Davis’s industry and research. It is got up in a popular style; and the 
frequent allusions which it contains to corresponding customs, maxims, &c., 
among other people and nations, render it an entertaining work. We cannot, 
however, think with Mr. Davis that the existence of similar usages and 
maxims in other countries furnishes any proof that the Chinese must, of 
necessity, have derived them from either their neighbours or visitors. In 
many cases, we should rather consider them as remarkable coincidences. 

Mr. Davis has devoted the first three chapters of his work to an epitome 
of European intercourse with China, and other matters highly interesting to 
the historian and philanthropist. The fifth chapter contains a summary 
of Chinese History; but thirty-two pages are allotted to the events of this 
ancient and extensive empire, which, according to Mr. Davis’s reckoning, 
has existed from 2100 years before Christ to the reigning emperor Taou kwang, 
comprising a period of 3930 years. As to its general information, we deem 
it inferior to Gutzlaff’s “‘ History of the Reigns of the Emperors,” and even that 
work is very far from being correct. We beg to differ from Mr. Davis re+ 
specting the heroes of the history of the San-kw6; and at the same time we 
think that the person who first awakened Mr. Davis’s attention to Chinese 
poetry is capable of forming an opinion of that work as well as himself, 
though he be but a plebeian. 
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The sixth section treats of government and legislation. At page 201, 
speaking of fundamental principles of government, Mr. Davis remarks, 

“It is well known that parental authority is the model or type of political 
rule in China—that natural restraint to which almost every man finds him- 
self subject at the earliest dawn of his perceptions. Influenced, perhaps, by 
a consideration of the lasting force of early impressions on the human mind, 
the legislators of the country have thought that they should best provide for 
the stability of their fabric by basing it on that principle which is the most 
natural and familiar to every one from infancy, and the least likely ever to be 
called in question. 

“There is nothing more remarkable in their ritual, and in their criminal 
code, than the exact parallel which is studiously kept up between the relations 
in which every person stands to his own parents, and to the Emperor. For 
similar offences against both he suffers similar punishments ; at the death of 
both he mourns the same time, and goes the same period unshaven ; and 
both possess nearly the same power over his person. Thus he is bred up to 
civil obedience, ‘ ¢enero ab ungut,’ with every chance of proving a quiet 
subject at least. Such institutions certainly do not denote the existence of 
much liberty; but, if peaceful obedience and universal order be the sole 
objects in view, they argue, on the part of the: governors, some knowledge 
of human nature, and an adaptation of the means to the end. 

‘In the book of Sacred Instructions, addressed to the people, founded on 
their ancient writings, and read publicly by the principal magistrates on the 
days that correspond to the new and full moon, the sixteen discourses of 
which it consists are headed by that which teaches the duties of chiidren to 
parents, of juniors to elders, and (thence) of the people to the Government. 
The principle is extended thus, in a quotation from the sacred books :—‘ In 
our general conduct, not to be orderly is to fail in filial duty; in serving our 
Sovereign, not to be faithful is to fail in filial duty ; in acting as a magistrate, 
not to be careful is to fail in filial duty; in the intercourse of friends, not to 
be sincere is to fail in filial duty ; in arms and in war, not to be brave is to 
fail in filial duty.’ The claims of elders are enforced thus :—‘ The duty to 
parents and the duty to elders are indeed similar in obligation; for he who 
can be a pious son will also prove an obedient younger brother ; and he who 
is both will, while at home, prove an honest and orderly subject, and in active 
service, from home, a courageous and faithful soldier .... May you all, O 
soldiers and people, conform to these our instructions, evincing your good 
dispositions by your conduct and actions, each fulfilling his duty as a son 
and a junior, according to the example which is left you by the wise and holy 
men of former times. The wisdom of the ancient Emperors, Yaou and Shun, 
had its foundation in these essential ties of human society. Mencius has 
said, ‘‘ Were all men to honour their kindred and respect their elders, the 
world would be at peace.”’’ 

‘* But the Government does not confine itself to preaching ; domestic re- 
bellion is treated in nearly all respects as treason, being, in fact, petit treason. 
A special edict of the last Emperor went beyond the established law in a case 
which occurred in one of the central provinces. A man and his wife had 
beaten and otherwise severely ill-used the mother of the former. This being 
reported by the Viceroy to Peking, it was determined to enforce in a signal 
manner the fundamental principle of the empire. The very place where it 
occurred was anathematized, as it were, and made accursed. The principal 
offenders were put to death. The mother of the wife was bambooed, branded, 
and exiled for her daughter’scrime. The scholars of the district for three years 
were not permitted to attend the public examination, and their promotion 
thereby stopped. The magistrates were deprived of their office and banished. The 
house in which the offenders dwelt was dug up from the foundations. ‘ Let 
the Viceroy,’ the edict adds, ‘make known this proclamation, and let it be 
dispersed through the whole empire, that the people may all learn it. And if 
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there be any rebellious children who oppose, beat, or degrade, their parents, 
they shall be punished in like manner. If ye people indeed know the reno- 
vating principle, then fear and obey the imperial will, nor look on this as 
empty declamation. For now, according to this case of Teng-chen, wherever 
there are the like I resolve to condemn them, and from my heart strictly 
charge you to beware. I instruct the magistrates of every province severely 
to warn the heads of families and elders of villages, and onthe 2d and 16th 
of every month to read the Sacred Institutions, in order to show the import- 
ance of the relations of life, that persons may not rebel against their parents 
—for I intend to render the empire filial.’ This was addressed to a population 
estimated commonly at 300,000,000. 

*‘ It is the business of the first of the ‘ Four Books’ of Confucius to in- 
culcate, that from the knowledge and government of oneself must proceed 
the proper economy and government of a family; from the government of 
a family, that of a province and of a kingdom. The Emperor is called the 
father of the empire; the Viceroy, of the province over which he presides ; 
and the mandarin, of the city which he governs; and the father of every 
family is the absolute and responsible ruler of his own household. Social 
peace and order being deemed the one thing needful, this object is very steadi- 
ly and consistently pursued. The system derives some of its efficacy from 
the Aabitual and universal inculcation of obedience and deference, in unbroken 
series, from one end of society to the other; beginning in the relation of 
children to their parents, continuing through that of the young to the aged, 
of the uneducated to the educated, and terminating in that of the people to 
their rulers. 

“ The great wealth of the empire, the cheerful and indefatigable industry 
of the people, and their unconquerable attachment to their country, are all 
of them circumstances which prove that, if the Government is jealous in 
guarding its rights, it is not altogether ignorant or unmindful of its duties. 
We are no unqualified admirers of the Chinese system, but would willingly 
explain, if possible, some of the causes which tend to the production of 
results whose existence nobody pretends to deny. In practice there is of 
course a great deal of inevitable abuse, but upon the whole, and with relation 
to ultimate effects, the machine works well; and we repeat that the surest 
proofs of this are apparent on the very face of the most cheerfully indus- 
trious and orderly, and the most wealthy, nation of Asia. It may be observed 
that we make great account of the circumstance of cheerful industry ; because 
this characteristic, which is the first to strike all visitors of China, is the best 
proof in the world that the people possess their full share of the results of 
their own labour. Men do not toil either willingly or effectively for hard 
masters. 

** It is deserving of remark that the general prosperity and peace of China 
has been very much promoted by the diffusion of intelligence and education 
through the lower classes. Among the countless millions that constitute the 
empire, almost every man can read and write sufficiently for the ordinary 
purposes of :ife, and a respectable share of these acquirements goes low down 
in the scale of society. Of the sixteen discourses which are periodically 
read to the people, the eighth inculcates the necessity of a general acquaint- 
ance with the penal laws, which are printed purposely in a cheap shape. 
They argue that, as men cannot properly be punished for what they do not 
know, so likewise they will be less liable to incur the penalty if they are 
made duly acquainted with the prohibition. This seems a very necessary 
branch of what has been called ‘ preventive justice, upon every principle of 
reason, Of humanity, and of sound policy, preferable in all respects to 
punishing justice.’ ” 

At page 261, respecting Infanticide, Mr. Davis has the following judicious 
remarks :-— 

“One important circumstance has very naturally rendered this people 
obnoxious to severe censure—the infanticide of female children. The pre- 
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sumed extent of this practice has been brought as an argument against the 
prevalence of parental feeling in China; but we believe that the amount of 
it has, by most writers, been overrated. No doubt but, in occasional in- 
stances of female births, infanticide does exist; but these cases certainly 
occur only in the chief cities, and the most crowded population, where the 
difficulty of subsistence takes away all hope from the poorest persons of being 
able to rear their offspring. The Chinese are in general peculiarly fond of 
their children, and the attachment seems to be mutual. ‘The instances at 
Canton (a very crowded and populous place) of the bodies of infants being 
seen floating are not frequent, and may reasonably, in some cases, be attr 
buted to accident, where such multitudes are brought up from their birth in 
small boats. There never was a more absurd blunder than to charge to in- 
fanticide those instances in which the infants are found floating with a hollow 
gourd about their persons, as if the gourd were a part of the system of expo- 
sure! Why, the very object of attaching these gourds to the children living 
in boats is to save them from the risk of being drowned, and to float them 
until they can be pulled out of the water. That children should sometimes 
be found drowned, in spite of this precaution, is possible enough; but to 
consider the gourds as part and parcel of their fate is about as reasonable 
and correct as if somebody should attribute all the deaths in England, from 
drowning, to the exertions of the Humane Society. 

‘‘ The Roman Catholic fathers, with all their complete and intimate know- 
ledge of China, had a trick of giving their own colouring to such matters as 
bore in any way upon the honour and glory of the mission. We have seen 
that they dealt now and then in miracles: the mere over-statement, therefore, 
of the practice of infanticide was natural enough, when connected with the 
object ; and Du Halde gives a pompous account of the fruits of the missibn- 
ary exertions. The merit, however, was peculiar, and of an equivocal kind ; 
for, instead of attempting on most occasions to save the lives of the children 
doomed to be drowned, they or their proselytes walked about to the houses, 
baptizing the new-born infants previous to death—a cheap, rapid, and easy 
work of charity.” 

The second volume, which contains twelve chapters, embraces a vast variety 
of subjects. Three chapters are devoted to the religions of Confucius, Budha, 
and Taou; the remainder to literature, science, natural history, and com- 
merce. The limits allotted to the notice of recent publications will not per- 
mit us to follow him through all his meanderings. Suffice it to say that we 
highly approve of the work. 

We are sorry that Mr. Davis has adopted a different orthography to express 
the sound of Chinese characters from that adopted by Dr. Morrison. The evil of 
having no fixed standard of orthography is apparent among our French friends 
and other continental nations, where the sound is not accompanied by the 
character; as it is almost impossible, even by a tolerably good scholar, to 
know what they are writing about. We do not take on ourselves to defend 
the Doctor’s system of orthography ; but it seems a pity that because Chinese 
teachers differ from each other, according to their locality (though speaking 
the Mandarin tongue), pronouncing some characters longer or shorter, all 
the variety of sounds thus occasioned should be propagated, in publishing 
English works, to the bewilderment of the young student, who must seek in 
vain for such sounds in the only work of any use to him in acquiring the lan- 
guage. Mr. Davis for She-king writes Shy-king, for Le-king Ly-king, 
for Che-hwang-te Chy-hoang-ty, for Kwé-fung kué-foong, for Heen, Hien, 
&c. &c. An evil of this kind was observable in the pamphlets lately published 
respecting China. One of the writers for the word Man, generally rendered 
Barbarian, but which should have been translated southern people, spelt it 
Mwan; the consequence was the other writer, a Chinese scholar too, did 
not know where to Jook for the character in Dr. Morrison’s Dictionary, the 
latter sound not occurring in that work. As Mr. Davis received his first 
lessons in the language from the Doctor, it appears rather uncourteous. 
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The Nursery Book. Darton and Son. 


Tuts is a beautifully got up little work. It is exactly suited to the tastes 
of children; for its numerous drawings will please their eye, while its letter- 
press informs their minds. It is well conceived and well executed. 


Charges against Custom and Public Opinion. By the Rev. H. Jer- 
rreys, A.M., Senior Chaplain, Bombay. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


No adequate notion of the nature of this little work can be formed from the 
title page. The object of the author is to induce the respectable portion of 
society to abstain from the use of ardent spirits, in order that others may not 
abuse them. He maintains that the crime of drunkenness now prevails to 
such an extent as to render it the duty of all who wish well to the human 
race to do every thing in their power to put it down; and he conceives that if 
those who are actuated by right principles, and move in respectable society, 
were to cease using spirituous liquors, it would contribute very much to dis- 
countenance the drinking of them altogether. No man can question the 
excellence of the rev. gentleman’s motives; but, constituted as society is at 
present, we doubt the practicability of his suggestions. The werk displays 
talent, but the diction is quaint and stiff, and there are a good many repeti- 
tions of the same sentiments. 

Speaking of the evil and misery produced by drinking, the author says :-— 

*‘It is, perhaps, not too much to say that the spirit-cask alone has caused 
more human crime, and made more human tears to flow than any other cause 
of crime and misery that ever cursed the earth; or, perhaps, than all other 
causes of human misery put together. We know where it is said, ‘ As a man 
sows, so shall he reap ;’ and that a man’s sin often becomes his punishment. 
The object of this horrid custom may be stated in general to be this :—*‘ To 
raise the tone of the animal spirits, by unnatural means, and to produce a 
forced laughter and a fictitious joy; and the end of it is that there is no 
-cause on earth so prolific of tears, and misery, and sorrow. 

‘‘ There is not, perhaps, in all the millions of England, a single individual 
who has not either been made miserable in his own family, or known of some 
other family within the compass of his observation whose peace has been 
marred and blighted, by this widely extended evil. If we consider what has 
been again and again said of it, but which ought to be again and again re- 
peated, till the public, like the Unjust Judge, by our importunity, is made to 
hear, ‘ That ardent spirit is the cause of three-fourths of the poverty, disease, 
crime, and misery of England; that it fills our alms-houses with poor, our 
asylums with maniacs, our grave-yards with premature mortality; that it 
furnishes the victims for the scaffold, and peoples hell with its inhabitants,— 
that region of never-ending despair and woe. If, to this mass of misery, we 
add the grief, and shame, and tears of relations and friends,—and if we still 
further add all that are in any way corrupted by their example, or injured by 
their crimes,—if we add all these woes together, and then reflect that it is 
no exaggeration, but a sober truth, that the spirit-cask is the author of them 
all, we must admit, that the price that is paid for it is the price of blood,— 
that he who lives by the sale of it lives upon the tears of his fellow-creatures, 
upon the wreck and ruin of their happiness, both temporal and eternal,—and 
that he who buys it, or encourages the sale of it, or lends to it his respecta- 
bility, is (however little he may intend it) an assistant and abettor of the very 
worst demon that ever cursed the earth. Therefore, charity requires us to 
suppose that all who have any thing to do with it are perfectly insane and 
mad on this subject, and unable to put two rational propositions together. on 
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any matter that relates to it; for it is not to be conceived that, with the eyes 
of their understanding open, they would commit these cruelties and abet these 
crimes. But, what is more mad than all, some people will coolly talk about 
the benefits and advantages of ardent spirits, in the face of inflictions and ca- 
lamities like these. Why, even supposing them to have all the advantages 
that their warmest advocates ever assigned to them, to pretend to weigh these 
against the mass of crime and misery they occasion, and to defend them on 
such grounds as these, is positively worse than the drivelling of an idiot. 
Common sense must sit on thorns when she is obliged to listen to such mi- 
serable drivelling, and to‘hear persons who are, to ail outward appearance, 
looking rational, proving themselves insane !”’ 

The author afterwards again adverts to the evils produced by the consump- 
tion of ardent spirits, and then goes on to maintain that much might be done 
by the co-operation of respectable people to avert the progress of drunkenness. 

“ But to return to the more immediate thread of our argument. You say { 
have exaggerated the evils produced by the sale of ardent spirit. I deny it. 
Ask the physicians of our hospitals, the keepers of our alms-houses, peniten- 
tiaries, and jails. Ask the judges of the land, and by their testimony it will 
appear that there is quite mischief and misery enough produced by the sale of 
ardent spirit to make it the desire of every good man to put an end to it ; 
and he who can put his own gratification in competition with such an object 
as this, or even look coldly and carelessly upon it—an object which is the 
very salvation of his country, and the rescue of thousands from misery both 
temporal and eternal—is in such an unnatural state of soul that it seems to 
me that custom must have ‘eaten up his understanding, and put stones inte 
his heart.’ Remember, I pushed the dealer hard with some questions about 
his nine respectable casks, which he could not answer, and which I defy him 
toanswer. Take care,.readér, that you do not buy any one of the nine! If 
you do, you are answerable for all the guilt and mischief perpetrated by the 
tenth, and the blood of those that perish by it is upon your head. Be not de- 
ceived, God is not mocked,—quibbles, evasions, exceptions, and excuses, are 
of no avail with him. He sees the very essence of things in ‘ their spirit and 
their truth,’ and he will require this blood at your hands; except indeed he 
absolve you on account of your insanity. But then he knows how far the 
insanity ifself is guilt. Respectable members of society! millions of England 
how much have you to answer for if you abet or encourage this accursed 
trade! It is positively in your power, if you will unite as one man and for- 
swear it for ever, to stamp it with disgrace, to bring it to shame, the buying, 
the selling, and the using of it, and thus to drive it out of your country, and te 
put an end for ever to all the crime and misery it occasions. You can, if you 
will, positively bring such disgrace upon it that aman who is going to drink 
a glass of spirits will feel just as he would if he were going to steal. He will 
skulk into the dark to do it. Or, if it be daylight, he will look anxiously be- 
hind and around him, to see if any body is looking at him. Public opinion 
is able to effect all this to the uttermost; so utterly, and entirely, and help- 
lessly do we think and feel according to the mode of thinking and feeling of 
the day and generation in which we live. It is true public opinion is now 
against us. But, if you will unite as one man, it is in you power to change 
public opinion whenever you please. Nay, by acting right you will awaken 
up a right feeling in your own bosoms, which you cannot summon at the 
mere bidding of the will. Anda right feeling wili arise in the bosoms of all, 
and the delusion, and the insanity, and the thraldom and bondage of our un- 
derstandings and feelings in this matter will be dispelled. Thus it will be 
found that public opinion is not like the law of the Medes and Persians, that 
cannot be changed, but that a union of all that is respectable in England can 
turn the tide. Because custom and public opinion are now mad upon the 
subject, it does not follow that they are never to come totheir senses. And, 
to encourage us in this noble effort, it should be remembered that, although 
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custom. be now an enemy to our good cause, yet, when once the tide is turn- 
ed, he will become a powerful and prevailing friend. The tide of public opi- 
nion is mighty, both for good and for evil. As, on the one hand, there is no- 
thing so absurd, and wicked, and mad, but that publicopinion is able to sanc- 
tion it, and make it appear right, and just, and reasonable; so, on the other 
hand, there is no folly or absurdity so rooted in the opinions of men but that 
an altered tide of public opinion is able to sweep it away. We have already 
quoted the authority of our great national poet to prove that custom is a 
monster, . 
‘ Who all sense doth eat 
Of habit’s devil ;’ 
but we shall now quote the remainder of the same magnificent passage ; for 
it contains matter to encourage, to animate, and to cheer us on with the hope 
of victory! For the poet, still speaking of the strange and mighty power of 
custom, goes on to say that he 
‘Is angel yet in this,. 

That to the use of actions fair and good 

He doth likewise give a frock or livery, 

That aptly is put on.’ 
This part of the passage also applies to the customs of nations, to the full as 
powerfully as to the habits of individuals. Custom is now our foe; but let him 
once be our friend, and he will become our all-powerful advocate, and bring 
the whole world over to ourside. But do you ask how we are to change 
these foolish customs, and to turn the tide of public opinion? The answer 
to this question may be found by asking another. How did these silly drink- 
ing customs and foolish courtesies arise? They arose from the power of imi- 
tation. It is indeed true that they too often strengthen into appetite, but 
they almost always begin at first in mere imitation, and spread till they be- 
come the fashion of the day. ‘The answer then is plain, when it is asked— 
what we are todo. We must all combine and conspire to set up a better 
fashion for the world to imitate. Hundreds may be convinced by our argu- 
ments, but millions will be caught by imitation, if we can once set up a bet- 
ter fashion. Indeed, most men’s minds are so constructed that even if they 
understand they cannot feel our arguments, till after we have got fashion on 
our side. Hence a timely and skilful appeal to the principle of imitation 
has sometimes almost wrought miracles.” 


A Summer in Spain; being the Narrative of a Tour made in the 


Summer of 1835. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Tuts small volume appears at am opportune period, and is likely to be read 
with interest. Itis pleasantly written, and contains many interesting parti- 
culars respecting the state of Spain at the present time. ‘The author isa de- 
cided partizan of the Queen. The following extract, relative to the contest 
going on between the Liberals and the Carlists, will be read with interest :-— 

“The news of Zumalacarregui’s death, and the consequent raising of the 
siege of Bilboa, caused a great sensation at Valencia. The liberal press 
teemed with panegyrics on the people of Bilboa, who were often ranked with 
the heroes of Saguntum and Saragossa; odes addressed to them appeared in 
almost every newspaper, and a heroic poem was published at Valencia, in I 
know not how many books, entitled, ‘The Defence of Bilboa.’ That the peo- 
ple of Bilboa behaved well on that occasion is well known: but it certainly 
cannot be called a very desperate affair, when they only lost about twenty 
men. 

** Had Zumalacarregui lived, there is little doubt but that Bilboa would 
have been taken (I have heard this confessed more than once, even by the 
Queen’s officers), and in that case the liberal cause would have received a se- 
vere blow. Not only would Carlos have obtained possession of a considera- 
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ble town and a seaport, but the moral effects of the victory, by inspiring his 
troops with newcourage, and hopes of success, and by discouraging the Queen’s 
troops, at that time suffering greatly from sickness, would have been great. 
Bilboa is no great distance from Burgos, which is within a few days’ march 
of Madrid ; and it is easy to foresee what an army, flushed with victory, and 
confiding in its general, might have done. We must remember, too, that at 
that time none of the foreign auxiliaries had arrived, and that the greatest 
dissatisfaction prevailed, both with the Regent and her ministry, in whom 
the nation placed no confidence; in short, all was doubt and uncertainty. 
But, by the death of the Carlist general, the face of affairs was completely 
altered. In that man were centered the hopes of Nicholas and his allies, the 
French legitimists, and the English conservatives, and with him they died. 
Don Carlos immediately retired from Bilboa, for his army was then without 
a head, and the Spaniards had time to look about them. Their first step was 
to shut up the convents, and this was done with less bloodshed than might 
have been expected, from their determined hatred to the friars; their second 
was to demand the deposition of Toreno, and the establishment of a liberal 
ministry, and in this they were successful. Meanwhile, Carlos retired to the 
mountains, and, after mature deliberation, appointed the Virgin successor to 
Zumalacarregui, being well aware that neither he himself, nor any one of his 
followers, was capable of supplying his late general’s place. 

** Even under such distinguished patronage, the arms of alleged legitimacy 
do not appear to have met with any success, as no movement of importance 
has taken place since the retreat from Bilboa. Exiled princes seldom succeed 
in their attempts to recover their thrones ; for such is their infatuated love of 
power that they engage in the most desperate enterprizes without reflecting 
on the difficulties they have tocontend with. The signal failures of the Stuarts 
in Scotland, and of the Bourbons in Brittany and La Vendee, might have 
taught Don Carlos, if indeed he ever heard of these events, that his enterprize 
was attended with little prospect of success. His good fortune at first arose 
from his having an active and enterprising general, but more from the imbeci- 
lity of the Queen’s government. Zumalacarregui was allowed to organize, it 
is said, sixteen battalions in Navarre, before Carlos returned to Spain. This 
number is probably exaggerated ; but the very fact of troops being allowed to 
collect openly is a striking proof of the weakness of the government at that 
time. The armies sent against the rebels were ill appointed, badly officered, 
and worse commanded; for Mina did nothing, and Valdez gave up to his 
enemy nearly the one-half of the French frontier, whence all their supplies 
are received. The fact is, the Spaniards, though not deficient in bravery, 
make bad troops: for, though in modern warfare they have distinguished 
themselves in defending towns and strong positions, they never can be com- 
pared ia the field with either French, British, or German. There is a want of 
energy in the Spanish character, a ‘devil-may-care’ sort of humour, that 
makes them take things as they find them, which has ever been the greatest 
bar to the improvement of the nation. This feeling, though wearing off 
amongst the intelligent classes, is still quite observable amongst the peasantry 
and lower orders, and this, in my opinion, joined with their hatred of subor- 
dination, prevents their being good soldiers. 

‘‘Zumalacarregui was an ambitious enterprising man, and a.good soldier ; 
and with his knowledge of the country, and of his troops, he found no diffi- 
culty in keeping at bay the ill-appointed expeditions sent against him. Upon 
that man alone, I consider, the cause of Don Carlos and his party rested ; but, 
even whilst he lived, his chances of success were small; for, even supposing he 
had got possession of Madrid, the provinces would very probably have risen 
en masse against him, when reduced to the last extremity, as they did during 
Napoleon’s invasion. 

‘Ever since the death of the Carlist chief, matters have evidently been 

fallin back with the factious. The fact is, they want a head; their move- 
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ments appear to be made without design, each petty chief acting on his own 
responsibility ; for Carlos himself is a man quite unfit to direct the operations 
of his followers: it is generally believed that he is even deficient in personal 
courage. On the other hand, their opponents are daily acquiring numbers 
and confidence, and they are commanded by a man of undoubted courage, 
whatever his other qualities may be. It (1s not likely, therefore, that 
Carlos will now attempt a descent upon the low country; he never dared to 
leave the mountains during the lifetime of his general, and, if he did so now, 
the attempt would certainly be attended with the ruin of his followers. I 
therefore look upon his cause as hopeless; for he has no prospect of assist- 
ance, either foreign or domestic ; his credit he lost with Zumalacarregui ; and 
it is not very probable that a Scythian army will march to his assistance. 

“Yet, though unable to act on the offensive, his partizans may still carry 
on a guerilla warfare for some time; in short, until the Queen’s government 
can muster troops sufficient to occupy the whole country in a military manner. 
Then will Don Carlos scamper off, and leave his misguided partizans to their 
fate, as other princes have done on similar occasions.” 

The volume is well worthy of perusal. We only wish it had embraced a 
greater variety of details. 


-——- -.- 


A Day in the Woods; a Connected Series of Tales and Poems. By 
Tuomas Mixer, Basket-Maker. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Tuts volume is ushered into the world under peculiar circumstances. Mr 
Miller has hitherto, and does still, follow the humble occupation of a basket- 
maker, by which he has contrived to support himself, his wife, and family. 
The volume, on the advice of his literary friends, has been published, in the 
hope of being thereby enabled to better his circumstances in life. We 
trust his expectations will be reatized. But, apart from a mere kindly dispo- 
sition to aid a struggling and virtuous man, the work is deserving of patron- 
age on the ground of its literary merits. It displays a mind of much native 
elegance, with no inconsiderable portion of genius. It is redolent of a love of 
Nature and Nature’s works. It is pervaded throughout by much of the poetic 
spirit. Even in the prose pieces you see the poetical imprimatur. We like 
the poetry, however, best. It is ofttimes full of tender thought and beautiful 
imagery. The fault of the prose is that the style is too flowery. Considering, 
however, the cireumstances under which it has appeared, it is a wonderful 
volume. 

We give one extract from the poetry. It is entitled 

THE EVENING HYMN. 
How many days, with mute adieu, 
Have gone down yon untrodden sky ! 
And stiil it looks as clear and blue 
As when it first was hung on high. 
The rolling sun, the frowning cloud 
That drew the lightning in its rear, 
The thunder, tramping deep and loud, 
Have left no foot-mark there. 


The village bells, with silver chime, 
Come softened by the distant shore ; 
Though I have heard them many a time, 

They never rung so sweet before. 
A silence rests upon the hill, 

A listening awe pervades the air : 
The very flowers are shut, and still, 

And bowed as if in prayer. 
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And in this hushed and breathless close, 
O’er earth, and air, and sky, and sea, 
That still low voice in silence goes 
Which speaks alone, great God! of Thee. 
The whispering leaves, the far-off brook, 
The linnet’s warble fainter grown, 
The hive-bound bee, the lonely rook— 
All these their Maker own. 


Now shine the starry hosts of light, 
Gazing on earth with golden eyes ; 
Bright guardians of the blue-browed night! 
What are ye in your native skies ? 
I know not! neither can I know, 
Nor on what leader ye attend, 
Nor whence ye came, nor whither go, 
Nor what your aim or end. 


I know they must be holy things 
That from a roof so sacred shine, 
Where sounds the beat of angel-wings, 
And footsteps echo all Divine. 
Their mysteries I never sought, 
Nor harkened to what Science tells, 
For, oh! in childhood I was taught, 
That God amidst them dwells. 


The darkening woods, the fading trees, 
The grasshopper’s last feeble sound, 
The flowers just wakened by the breeze, 

All leave the stillness more profound. 
The twilight takes a deeper shade, 

The dusky pathways blacker grow, 
And silence reigns in glen and glade,— 

All, all is mute below. 


And other eves as sweet as this 
Will close upon as calm a day, 
And, sinking down the deep abyss, 
Will, like the last, be swept away ; 
Until eternity is gained, 
That boundless sea without a shore, 
That without time for ever reigned, , 
And will when time’s no more. 


Now Nature sinks in soft repose, 
A living semblance of the grave ; 
The dew steals noiseless on the rose, 
The boughs have almost ceased to wave ; 
The silent sky, the sleeping earth, 
Tree, mountain, stream, the humble sod, 
All tell from whom they had their birth, 
And cry, ‘‘ Behold a God!” 
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Extracts, Doctrinal, ‘Practical, and. Devotional, from the Writings 
of Grorce Monro, M.A. By Joseph Fry. William Darton 
and Son. 

Mr. Fry has done good service to the cause of pure and undefiled religion 
by the publication of this little work. The truths which it contains are ap- 
plicable to the circumstances of every genuine Christian. They are, as the 
title-page mentions, doctrinal, practical, and devotional. Mr. Monro was 
one of the many pious men whom the end of the seventeenth and beginning 
of the eighteenth centuries produced. The extracts here given from his 
works are pervaded throughout by a devotional warmth of spirit not often to 
be met with. 


ee eae 


The Mascarenhas; a Legend of the Portuguese in India. By the 
Author of ‘‘ The Prediction,” &c. In 3 vols. Smith, Elder. 

“ PrepDicTION”’ brought the author of the work before us favourably under 
the notice of the public. The question of ‘‘The Mascarenhas” will become 
equally popular. The scene is laid in India, and the scenes and incidents 
will be chiefly interesting to the invalids who have been in the East. But 
though, we fear, the choice of a subject will, in this instance, be against the 
author, the work displays superior talent. It contains many striking inci- 
dents, and is, in many parts, written with considerable force. The grea 
fault of the style is, that it is too much laboured. The consequence in some 
cases is, that it has the appearance of affectation. 





Progressive Exercises in Writing German. By Witnetm Kuavrr- 
Kuiatrowsk!, Author of the German Manual for Self-Tuition, &c. 
Simpkin and Marshall. 

Mvucu as we have studied German, we have never before met with an 
elementary work in this language in which the grammatical structure of its 
sentences is explained in so novel, and at the same time so simple, clear, and 
effective a manner, as has been done in the Introduction to these Exercises. 
We therefore recommend thé little work, not merely to the beginner, but also 
to the more advanced student, and in particular if he intend making a Tour in 
Germany, since the translation of these pleasant Exercises wil! enable him 
to express himself with correctness and fluency. 


Ths Letters and Life of the Rev. Samuen Ruruerrorp. Edited 
by the Rev. Charles Thomson, Minister of the Scotch Church, 
North Shields. In Two volumes. F. Baisler, Oxford Street. 


We gladly welcome the appearance of this edition of Mr. Rutherford’s 
Letters. It is by far the best that has yet been published. To say nothing 
of the introduction, the foot-notes explanatory of the numerous Scotticisms 
which occur in every page are exceedingly valuable. To our eyes and ears 
those Scotticisms are beautiful and expressive in no ordinary degree. Had 
Mr. Thomson attempted to modernize the style of the Letters, he would have 
deprived them of half their charms. The question if any age or country has 
produced an individual in which there has been a more striking union of 
profound learning with pure and fervent piety than there existed in the 
person of Samuel Rutherford. Almost every one of his Letters contains a 
body of evangelical religion in itself. We forget what divine it was who 
said that the Letter to the Rev. John Meine (see page 149 of the first 
first volume of the present edition) contained more divinity in it, though 
only consisting of seventy or eighty lines, than an ordinary-sized volume. 
We thank Mr. Thomson and Mr. Baisler for this edition of these invaluable 
Letters, and strongly recommend the volumes to the religious public, 
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The Baptists in America. By the Rev. F. A. Cox, D.D., LL.D., 
and the Rev. J. Hosy, D.D. T. Ward and Co. 

Tuts volume consists of a narrative of what came under the observation 
of Drs. Cox and Hoby in the course of their visit last year to the United 
States and the Canadas. They paid that visit not in their individual cha- 
racters, but as a deputation from the Baptist Union in England: The prin- 
cipal object in view in appointing the deputation was to obtain information 
respecting the state of the Baptist churches on the other side of the Atlantic, 
and to hold a representative conference with them. The information which the 
authors obtained respecting the state of the Baptist denomination in America’ 
is both ample and interesting. It is also, we may add, of a most gratifying 
nature. The transatlantic churches in the Baptist connection are, in the 
great majority of cases, in a most flourishing condition. The number of 
persons who belong to that body is not only greater than that of any other 
denomination of Christians, but their churches are distinguished for the high 
standard of piety which exists among them, and for their great and unwearied 
zeal in the extension of the blessings of the gospel to those who have never 
heard the joyful sound. But the volume is also valuable for the information 
it furnishes regarding the condition of other religious denominations. It is 
well written, and will meet a cordial reception wherever it finds its way. It 
is illustrated with several well executed engravings. The statistical parts of 
the volume are particularly valuable. 





The Popular Encyclopedia. Part VII. Glasgow. Blackie and Son. 

Tuts excellent work proceeds with its wonted regularity. It is gotup with 
great neatness and care, and, when completed, will be one of the most 
popular works of the kind with which we are acquainted. 





The History of Brazil, from the Period of the Arrival of the Bra- 
ganza Family, in 1808, to the Abdication of Don Pedro in 1831. 
By Joun ArmitaGe, Esq. In Two volumes. Smith, Elder, & Co. 
Ir is singular, as the Author justly remarks in his Preface, that, notwith- 

standing the extent of our commercial transactions with the Brazils, we 
scarcely know any thing of that part of South America. This, we believe, 
is the first work, deserving the name of history, which has appeared regard- 
ing it. These volumes are written in a plain pains-taking manner. They 
contain a great deal of useful information respecting that interesting section 
of the new world, 


CAMDEN LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION. 


Two Lectures have been delivered during the present month at this 
Institution by Henry Davis, Esq., of the London University, upon 
“The Physical Geography of England, with its relations to Canal 
and Railroad levels.” 


Ar the present moment, when the attention of a large proportion of the 
monied and commercial interest of Great Britain is directed to the; proposed 
communication between the large towns of the kingdom by means of rail- 
rvads,—when a great number of individuals are eagerly hazarding their all in 
railroad speculations, without the means of distinguishing between the 
genuine undertaking of honest enterprise and the seductive promises of selfish 
and unprincipled adventurers,—lectures which tend to increase the public in- 
formation upon the nature of the soil of England and the facilities aud ob- 
stacles to be met with in working it, are im the highest degree interesting and 
valuable to the public, 

With the laudable design of placing these views in the clearest light, of - 
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instructing his hearers upon the nature and extent of the mountain-chains 
and highlands which stretch across the projected lines,—the geological struc- 
ture of the strata to be worked by the engineer,—and the nature of the levels 
and water-courses by which they are drained,—the lecturer appeared before 
the members of the Institution above mentioned, which can boast of the 
names of many scientific and highly gifted men; and his hearers can testify 
to the practical value of his remarks and the interesting nature of his in- 
formation. 

The first lecture had for its subject, A general view of the comparative 
advantages to the country of railroad communication and the probabilities 
of gain to the shareholders. The drainage of England by the five great basins 
of the Humber, Wash, Thames, Severn, and Mersey was next considered 
and described in detail, in connection with the various artificial lines of 
water-communication connecting them. The Humber drains a tract of 
country equal to 9000 square miles; the rivers of the Wash 5000; the 
Thames 5,500; and the Severn 4500. The Mersey, compared with the 
preceding, is of minor extent and drainage; but, owing to the number of 
manufacturing towns on its tributaries and its numerous canal connections, 
it has a claim to a full consideration among the great basins of England. 

In his second lecture Mr. Davis described the great mountain chains and 
highlands which cross England in different directions, and explained the in- 
clination of the watersheds and the convergence of the streams belonging to 
the different systems in the great recipient basins. The extreme height at 
various points of these chains was thought to be of the greatest interest to 
all persons connected with railroads, and especially to the engineers em- 
ployed in their construction; and no better illustration of these elevations 
could easily be given than that derived from the knowledge of the canal-levels. 
On canals it would be found that, when the elevation was moderate, it was 
practicable to raise the canal by means of locks ; in other instances, of greater 
weight, a tunnel carried through the rocks became necessary; and again, 
when the level was suddenly broken by a deep valley or by the channel of a 
watercourse, an aqueduct or embankment was constructed. 

In excavating a tunnel, a knowledge of the nature of the strata to be 
worked through was of paramount importance ; for, should the soil be loose, 
it must first be cut with great expense and risk of life, and be permanently 
supported by an interior architecture, while in the more compact strata the 
solidity of the stone alone was found to be a sufficient security. Instances 
of tunnels cut through the solid limestone rock were not unfrequent. In one 
canal (the Thames and Severn) the tunnel is upwards of a mile in length, 
with no other support than the natural adhesion of the rocky particles through 
which it is bored. One of the most remarkable of the canals of England is 
the Huddersfield canal. The stream flows through a tunnel three miles in 
length, cut directly through the lower secondary rocks and coal strata. This 
canal falls 339 feet in nine miles. 

The natural impediments which have been surmounted in the formation 
of canals, and the extraordinary difficulties of very different kinds which 
have occurred to the engineers in the progress of their works, with the expe- 
rience which has been attained respecting the strata of England, in the busi- 
ness of canal-engineering, are all objects for mature consideration, and 
necessary to enter into the estimate of the advantages extracted from rail- 
road communication. Many of the schemes at present in existence could 
not, it was conceived, survive a day, if submitted to the strict geological 
test; and private individuals ought to exercise the soundest discretion, and 
not too easily hazard their money and their peace with remote hopes of 
return in undertakings where nature herself points out their inexpediency 
and folly. 

The Lecturer, among other subjects of demonstration, described the pro- 
jected line of the London and Birmingham railroad, illustrating its course 
by the exhibition of a fine collection of specimens and fossils from the suc- 
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cessive strata through England, belonging to the institution. The length of 
the line is 111 miles, and ten tunnels will be required in its completion :-— 
one at Watford will be a mile long, another near Rugby, extending through 
the oolite ridge nearly one mile and a half. 

Mr. Davis, in the course of his second lecture, adverted to the unpleasant 
impression likely to be produced upon passengers in their rapid transit through 
long tunnels, and, having made some extended enquiries into it, he deemed it 
a subject of importance, and submitted it to the notice of scientific men, 
whether means should not be adopted to discover the extent of this objection, 
and the probable means of removing it. The communication with the 
superior atmosphere by means of ventilating shafts had not been found suf- 
ficient to prevent the recurrence of such sensations. 





The Eclipse.—The following is a Table of the times of th e commencement 
and end of the Eclipse of the Sun, at some of the principal places from 
whence it was visible :— 


Commencement. End. 
Lisbon lh. 3m. P. M. 3h. 4m. 
Madrid l 40 4 30 
London 1 54 4 42 
Paris 2 6 4 52 
Berlin 3 3 5 40 
Rome 3 12 5 40 
Vienna 3 25 5 59 
St. Petersburgh 4 19 
Algiers 2 23 4 59 


The point where it first became visible was near Quito, in South America, 
and that where it was last seen was in the middle of the Island of Rhodes. 
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Music.—Tue last month has been fertile in novelty, or, what is 
better than novelty, the re-appearance of old favourites. 

On the 2nd of May, Madame Malibran again ranged herself under 
the banners of the lessee of old Drury, and made her entrée in the 
character of Amina. To say she was warmly greeted by the public 
but faintly expresses the enthusiastic nature of the reception she met 
with. And if a magnificent voice of unequalled compass and rare 
cultivation, combined with a perfect knowledge of music and an 
intimate acquaintance with the business of the scene, are qualities 
which render a singer deserving of applause, none too great can be 
lavished on her. Her presence too inspires the other members of the 
operatic company; the brilliance of her genius lights up her satellites, 
and the tame Templeton and sleepy Seguin are aroused to ardour and 
awakened to life by the spirit instilled into them by the mistress of 
song. ‘The music of the opera is not in itself of the highest quality, 
but a pleasing vein of melody runs through it, and it is capable of 
expressing the sentiment of the drama, when executed with due 
feeling and energy. Malibran was called for at the end of the first 
act, to receive the compliments of the audience on her complete 
success, in the arduous scene which concluded it. Much as we 
deprecate the system of summoning the actors before the curtain, it 
was impossible to ayoid cordially joining in the praise which had 
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been so fairly earned. Since then she has alternated the parts of 
Amina, in the Somnambula, and Leonora, in Fidelio, Notwith- 
standing the incomparable superiority of Beethoven’s music over 
Donizetti’s, the first part suits her better than the second. In the 
prison scene in Fidelio, where most vigour is wanted, she fails a little, 
either from her physical powers being exhausted or from the music 
being rather too high for her voice, and so straining the upper notes. 
On the following Saturday, Grisi invited comparison by performing 
the part of the fair Sleep-walker. In drawing a parallel between these 
two accomplished singers, it must not be forgotten that at the King’s 
Theatre Grisi was supported by Rubini and Tamburini, while of 
Malibran it may be said that she had no support at all—indeed she 
needed none. 

There is a simplicity and freedom from affectation, a natural 
character about Grisi which always reaches the heart; and though we 
cannot but allow the palm to her competitor in all the acquired 
graces of art, and even in the necessary organ of a singer—the voice, 

et the touching pathos and light-hearted gaiety of the prima donna of 
the Haymarket go far towards preventing us from awarding the 
first place to her rival, Let each be heard, and the performance of 
each will give the very highest pleasure, though perhaps of a different 
character. Rubini sang his song in his usual florid style, but yet 
so admirably that we could scarcely find fault with him for the 
superabundance of ornament he bestowed upon it. Grisi had 
previously made her debut as an English singer at the Ancient 
Concert, and delighted us by the manner in which she sang, “ Let 
the bright Seraphim,” a pleasure not a little enhanced by the 

magnificent trumpet accompaniment of Harper. 
he musical novelties of the month are Mr. Thalbery on the piano- 


forte, and Mr. Ole Bull on the violin. 
The former surprised us not a little by his mechanical dexterity, 


playing a melody with the fourth finger of the right hand, a ground 
base with the left, and filling up the harmony with the spare 
fingers. After all, this and other equally surprising “ tours de force” 


are more astonishing than agreeable, and we confess we prefer 
the plain straight-forward playing of John Cramer or Hummel, to 
all the tricks of Mr. Thalbery. Mr. Ole Bull is a surprisingly fine 
player on the violin, without the Charlatanism of Paganini, but not 
possessing his genius or experience. We would rather hear De Beriot 


than either. 

Among the concert singers of the day, Mrs. H. Shaw stands pre- 
eminent. The mellowness and purity of her voice, the correctness of 
her intonation, united with great feeling and power of expression, 
combine in forming as near an approach to perfection as we can well 
imagine. Those who heard her sing, “ He shall feed his flock,” at 
Exeter Hall, when the Messiah was performed, will not easily forget 
the sensation she caused, and all that she does, if not of the same 
degree of excellence, is at least near akin to it. 


Taeatricars.—Macreapy has transferred his services from Drury 
Lane toCoventGarden. Wearesorry that such achange should have been 
the result of vexatiousand illiberal conduct on the part of Mr, Bunn and 
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an intemperate indulgence of irritated feelings by the other party, 
The bare fact of a separation on ill terms is bad enough, without 
being preceded by a pugilistic contest between the manager of 
a National Theatre and his principal tragedian. With the private 
quarrels, however, of the servants of the public we have no right to 
interfere, so ‘‘ reyenons a nos moutons.”” Mr. Macready appeared on 
the boards of the ‘“‘ Garden” in the character of Macbeth, and played 
it with even more than his usual success. There is a grace and 
dignity in his manner which is always imposing ; and, though we do 
not generally admire his reading or personification of Shakspeare’s 
characters, Macbeth is certainly an exception to the rule. His 
delineation of the Scottish usurper, when horrors fall thick around him 
towards the end of his career, was such that we can scarcely hope to 
see it surpassed, if even equalled. Undoubtedly no tragedian now 
enjoying a metropolitan reputation has the slightest right to dispute 
the crown with Macready. If we mistake not, however, he will some 
day find a rival fully equal to cope with him in young Kean, whose 
success in the provinces has been so decided that we marvel he has 
not been made prize of by some of the London managers. 

Twice at Drury Lane a disgraceful comedy has been enacted at 
the expense of some 400 guineas, if report be correct, to a soi-disant 
Mr. Paumer. He seems to have caught the mantle of Romea Coates, 
of laughable notoriety, and contrived to murder Hamlet and Richard 
again and again, in the course of his two evenings of folly. We 
are surprised that the public tolerate such an insult from a manager, 
as foisting on them an incapable debutante, because forsooth he (the 
manager) is borne harmless by the too-well-filled purse of the 
wealthy idiot, who must needs expose his incapacity before the eyes 
of the public, instead of hiding his head from those who would 
certainly take little pains in seeking for it. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


A Lenotuenep Speecu.—The public complain, and assuredly not 


without reason, of the great prolixity of parliamentary speeches. 
The fact is that almost all our sixth or seventh rate speechifiers think 
that the merits of a speech are not to be judged of by the ideas or 
arguments it contains, but solely by its length. Hence the intolerable 
long windedness. Mr. Borthwick, the Member for Evesham, is one of 
the most prolific speakers in the lower house, though the Morning 
Papers very judiciously spare their readers the labour of wading 
through his orations, A few weeks ago, however, the hon. gentleman 
threatened to surpass himself as regards the longitude of his speeches. 
The patience of the house having very naturally become exhausted 
by the infliction of upwards of an hour of his ‘* words, words, words,” 
as Hamlet says, it began to give him a few broad hints in the shape 
of coughs, cries of “ question,” &c. that they would willingly dis- 
pense with any further specimen of his eloquence. The hon. gen- 
tleman for a time paid as little attention to these insinuations of the 
temper of the house as hon. Members were paying to his speeeh, 
but the interruptions eventually became so great and frequent that 
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he suddenly paused, and with a look and in a tone expressive of the 
utmost determination, he protested that if “ hon. gentlemen didnot 
allow him to proceed in his own way, and to conclude at his own 
time, he would not conclude at all! The threat had the desired 
effect. The calamity of a never-ending speech from Mr. Borthwick 
restored silence instanter, and not a whisper was to be heard until 
until the hon. gentleman thought proper to conclude at his own, 
time. 

Lrserty Hatt.—Major Rankin, in his work on Sierra Leone, 
says :-— 

** The Englishman’s house is no ‘castle’ here. It offers free entrance to all 
blacks or browns who have a whim to inspect it or to make a visit. Habits 
are still so primitive that no dwelling in Free Town boasts bell or knocker. 
Monsieur Tonson would have found it an asylum. The outer door is gene- 
rally left open during the day ; and the consequence is an influx of wives and 
daughters of the butcher, tailor, carpenter, and mason, at all times and with- 
out ceremony. They stroll, in perfect ease, through the apartments, repose on 
the couches of the verandas and inner rooms at pleasure, and would consider 
hindrance or expulsion, a breach of privilege.” 

This is liberty and economy with a vengeance. What more would 
the veriest democrat have? The levelling notions of the Yankees 
are nothing to this. They are sufficiently familiar or “ bold,” to use 
a favourite term of their own—though the word ‘“ impertinent” 
would be a’much more suitable one—in their manner of treating 
paren moving in the higher spheres of life. Still we have never 

eard of men, wives, and daughters unceremoniously thrusting them- 

selves into the houses of their betters, and making themselves so 
much at home as to “stroll, in perfect ease, through the inner ”—the 
best, we presume—* apartments, and reposing on the sofas at plea- 
sure.” Only imagine a batch of butchers’ and tailors’ wives and 
daughters strolling through the splendid apartments of an English 
sane. with infinite self-importance, while another “lot” are re- 
posing on the couches, and then estimate the comforts of the English- 
man’s home! The climate may be bad enough, but surely the in- 
fliction of these ebony beauties moving and rolling about your resi- 
dence, like so many domestic animals, must be an evil of infinite 

eater magnitude. It is no wonder that English ladies so decidedly 
dislike the society—if such it may be called—of Sierra Leone. 


Heart-sreakine Incrpent.—Under this head the Limerick 
Chronicle has the following paragraph :— 

«‘ James Ryan, who has been executioner for Limerick and the adjoining 
counties for the last twenty-eight years, died last week at the advanced age of 
eighty, having, up to the moment of his departure, retained all his faculties. 

His death, rumour has it, was accelerated by the ‘disappointment he felt at 
no capital conviction having been ordered in his favour either at the Limerick 
or Ennis assizes, upon which he had certainly calculated with very sanguine 
hopes.”’ 

This James Ryan must have been a ap sort of personage. 
One would have thought that at his time of life, instead of speculat- 


ing on the death of others, he would have been preparing for his 
own... It is curious to see the effect which one’s profession, whatever 
that profession may be, has on his mind. WMabit reconciles a man to 
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any thing. The matter, to use an Irish expression, of hanging a fel- 
low being must, doubtless, in the first instance, have been a very un- 

leasant task to ‘the ex-executioner of Limerick. But habit bhtdonsd 
fis mind to such an extent that, at last, it appears to have become a 
sort of luxury tohim. The grave-diggers in Hamlet were the mer- 
riest of men; they sang, and whistled, and joked when in the act of 
preparing the graves of others. Whether, i in the event of a falling off 
of their business, they, like James Ryan, would have died of a bro- 
ken heart, Shakspeare has furnished us with no means of judging. 
Only fancy this ex-professor of the rope watching the progress of the 
trials for capital offences at Ennis and Limerick, and looking me- 
lancholy or cheerful just as the evidence was in favour of or against 
the prisoners ! 

An Arrectionate Parr.—A fortnight ago Mrs, Sarah Garland, 
aged 81, obtained an assault-warrant, at the Chelmsford Sessions, 
against her “ dear husband,” aged 85. “The lovers,” it appeared, 
had been married ten years, which had been any thing but years of 
matrimonial bliss. They had played at cross purposes, “from the first 
day of their union; and what began ina war of words almost in- 
evitably ended in a war of blows. But the most amusing part of the 
business was that the militants always chose the bed as the field of 
action. ‘The object struggled for in such cases was for the one com- 
batant to eject the other. Mrs. Garland being a stout woman, and 
having acquired considerable pugilistic experience in the school of 
Donybrook fair, generally displaced her lord, and had the pleasure 
of seeing him sprawling helpless on the ground. [t happened, how- 
ever; one night, about a fortnight since, after a severe and protract~- 
ed scuffle, that Mister Garland, not only succeeded in “ chucking” 
Mrs. Garland out of the bed into the middle of the floor, but gave her 
a black eye and broken nose into the bargain. Then came the winter 
of Mrs. Garland’s discontent. Under a feeling of momentary mor- 
tification at her defeat, the venerable lady applied for the assistance 
of the law to enable her to retaliate ; but the judge, instead of inter- 
fering, advised the parties to settle the matter between themselves, 
“Then,” said Mrs. Garland, “I'll be blowed if he,” meaning Mr. 
Garland, “does not catch it before morning ;” and, so saying, she 
waddled out of court. One would think that, at the age the parties 
had attained, all feeling of anger as well as of love would have been 
“well nigh gone.” But it seems the ruling passion is strong at fourscore. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Very shortly will be published, Fishing Anecdotes, with Hints for Anglers. 
By Edward Jessie, Esq., Surveyor of his Majesty’s Parks, Palaces, &c., and 
Author of “‘ Gleanings in Natural History.” 

The first number of The Horticultural Magazine and Miscellany of 
Gardening, conducted by Mr. Marnock of Sheffield, will appear this month, 
and be continued monthly. 

Mr, Newnlam Collingwood, Author of ‘‘ Life and Correspondence of 
Admiral Lord Collingwood,” has in the press “‘ Alfred the Great,”’ a Poem, in 
Nine Books. 

“The Tribunal of Manners,” a Satirical Poem, is in progress towards 


publication. 
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. Dr. Lindley has it in contemplation to present the nobility, and other 
affluent cultivators in this country, with a Selection of the most remarkable 
of the Tribe“of ‘ Orchideous Plants,” in folio Plates, executed in a manner 
worthy of their interest and beauty. 

“‘ Laocoon,”’ by Lessing, is preparing in an Englishdress. By Mr. William 
Ross, late Professor of Painting and Sculpture in Glasgow University. 

“The Opinions of the European Press on the Eastern Question.” By 
David Ross, of Bladensburg, Esq., is announced. 

We understand that Mr. Scott of Teviotbank has in the press a work 


entitled, ‘The Harmony of Phrenology with the Doctrines of Christianity, 


being a Refutation of the Errors contained in Mr. Combe’s Constitution of 
Man, in relation to External Objects.”’ 

Those interested in our Eastern Colonies will be pleased to hear that a New 
Edition is already called for of ‘‘ The Friend of Australia,”’ in which a plan is 
laid down for successfully exploring the interior of that vast Continent, and 
for carrying on a Survey of the whole of this rising colony and extensive 
country. 

The work is written by a retired Officer of the East India Company’s 
Service, and is illustrated by a Map of Australia, and numerous plates of 
great interest. 

The talented and accomplished Daughters of the Right Honourable and Rev. 
Lord Frederick Beauclerk have a work in the press, under the attractive title 
of “‘ Tales of Fashion and Reality.’”’ Report speaks most favourably of this 
singular production, the greater portion of which is founded upon facts 
of recent occurrence in the circles of high life. 

Miss Catharine I. Finch has just completed an Eastern Tale of great 
interest, which will be published in a few days, under the title of ‘‘ Noureddin, 
or the Talisman of Futurity.” This excellent little work points out the dangers 
and disadvantages which would necessarily arise from a fore-knowledge of 
our fate, and at the same time teaches us to bear with, and, if possible, to 
overcome whatever privations or misfortunes may be brought upon us im this 
world. 

The first Series of “‘ Stanfield’s Coast Scenery” is now completed, by the 
publication of the Tenth Number, and will form, when done up in its own 
beautiful and appropriate Binding, one of the most attractive and beau- 
tiful volumes that has been given to the public this season. 

The admirers of the gifted author of ‘‘ May you Like it,” &c. will be 
pleased to learn that he has adopted the suggestion often made to him, by 
publishing in a separate form the Second Volume of his admirable little work, 
**The Records of a Good Man’s Life,’”’ under the title of ‘‘ Historical Records,’’ 
into which he has introduced several new Tales, founded upon facts taken 
from the pages of general History, the whole breathing that moral and 
religious feeling, which none can so well incorporate with the interesting 
incidents in the narrative, and for which this distinguished writer is so justly 
celebrated. 

A very excellent little Manual for Emigrants has just been published under 
the title of ‘“‘ Observations on the Colony of New South Wales,” containing 
the most recent information suitable for intending Emigrants to that flourishing 
and delightful Colony. It is published at a price which places it within the 
reach of all classes of labourers and mechanics, for whose use it is chiefly 
intended. 

In the course of this month will be published a highly interesting and well- 
wrought narrative, under the title of “‘ Jerningham, or the Inconsistent Man,” 
in which the author has skilfully introduced, and minutely pourtrayed, under 
a fictitious character, the opinions and sentiments of a late well-known and 
highly-gifted poet. 


. 


END OF VOL. XXI. 



































